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GENERAL LETDOWN 
OF COVERAGE BARS 
IS MOST UNLIKELY 


Committee of Ten, However, in Sym- 
pathy With Suggestions Made 
By Stoddard 


ANOTHER MEETING THIS WEEK 





BroSmith’s Prophecy That British 
‘System Will Prevail Here Causes 
Lots of Talk 
Probably no statement made recently 
by an insurance man has caused more 
interest than that of William BroSmith, 
counsel and vice-president of the Trav- 
elers, when he said before a lot of 
insurance men at a conference in the 
New York Department that the time 
was coming in his opinion when classi- 
fication barriers would be so far let 
down that any company _ suitably 
equipped with money, talent and energy 
could write any kind of insurance. In 
other words, that the English system 

would prevail here. 

‘It may not come in the next few 
years, but it’s coming just the same,” 
he said to Superintendent Stoddard. 

Since then the statement has been 
widely discussed. Some of the fire men 
do not see where they would get off 
in the matter of comparative statistics 
if some of the great life insurance com- 
panies with hundreds, of millions of as- 
sets went into the fire business. So 
far as the casualty companies are con- 
cerned they are having a taste of what 
might be expected by the rush into 
the disability and double indemnity 


field of most of the life insurance com- 
panies. 

But if the bars are to be let down 
there is no indication that this is to 
be done very soon except in the case 
of the few instances recommended by 
Superintendent Stoddard to the insur- 
ance men at his recent expanded cover 
hearing, viz.: jewelers’ bloc«x, house- 
holders’ comprehensive, and automobile 
full cover. 

At that meeting a committee of ten 
was appointed and so far it has had 
two meetings. Another is scheduled at 
the end of this week. Mr. BroSmith 
is chairman of the committee, but in- 
formation from the committee room is 
to the effect that recommendations will 
not embrace anything more drastic than 


what the superintendent has recom- 
mended. . 
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“Phoenix Service” embraces all casu- 
alty and fire lines necessary to com- 
plete an agent’s equipment for public 
service—it includes prompt adjust- 
ment of loss claims and gives help 
and essential counsel to its agents. 
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Assurance Company, Ltd., 


of London 


100 William St., New York 


PHCENIX 


Indemnity Company 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
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“The Goodwill of our Agency Force— 
Our Greatest Asset” 





COMMERCIAL UNION FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York 


New York, Chicago, Denver, Dallas, Atlanta 
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EQUITABLE LIFE 


Insurance Company 


OF IOWA 
Results of 1921 


Insurance in Force.............--$286,934,616.49 
Admitted Assets ..............-++-$ 39,234,839.04 
Ratio of Actual to Expected Mor- 


Gv dinccedcccsesassabecscsds 


34.7% 


68% of all business written since organization 


Address: 


still in force. 


For information regarding Agencies 


1922 


Home Office, Des Moines 











TOO MUCH “SHOPPING” 
OF SUBSTANDARD RISKS 
AMONG COMPANIES 


Growing Activities of Some Agents 
Creating Unsound Underwriting 
Condition 











SAYS NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 


Practice Will Add Greatly to Costs 
And React Against Legitimate 
Substandard 


The activities of some agents in their 
efforts to brokerage sub-standard busi- 
ness is creating a practice to which 
some of the companies are taking ex- 
ception, both because of the multiplicity 
of examination fees and the detriment 
to sound underwriting practices in 
“shopping around” to get the best offer. 
Dr. Henry W. Cook, vice-president and 
medical director of the Northwestern 
National Life, Minneapolis, says con- 
cerning this practice: 

“There has been a rapid spread of the 


underwriting of sub-standard lives 
among American insurance companies 
during the past two years, and it seems 
as though this practice would soon be- 
come universal. It would be a very seri- 
ous detriment to sound underwriting if 
it became’ the general practice among 
insurance agents of all companies to 
shop around sub-standard risks, hoping 
to obtain from some company a better 
offer. If this practice should be widely 
adopted, it is easy to see that it would 
result in a multiplicity of examination 
fees and overhead expense and in such 
a definite selection against the accept- 
ing company that the ultimate result 
would be a reaction against sub-stand- 
ard business and a greater stringency 
of action, so that finally, a legitimate 
sub-standard risk would in turn become 
unfairly selected against. If all com- 
panies would take a positive stand, re- 
fusing to compete on sub-standard brok- 
erage offers of this type, I feel that the 
interests of the business would be far 
better conserved and the interests of 
the public, both standard and sub-stand- 
ard policyholder, better protected.” 

The Northwestern National is sending 
the following notice to its agency force 
on this subject: 


So many other companies during the 
past year have followed the lead of the 
pioneers in insuring sub-standard lives, 
that there is less and less profit in hand- 
ling brokerage sub-standard business, 
and Northwestern National agents are 
cautiened against wasting their time on 
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the impaired risk which is being 
“shopped around” for the “best offer.” 

Northwestern National offers its own 
agents, from its large experience during 
the past seventeen years, exceptional 
opportunities in handling their own sub- 
standard business, or brokerage busi- 
ness from companies which do not cover 
under-average lives—but it is not inter- 
ested in meeting or beating competition 
by underbidding the offer of any other 
company on impaired risks. 

We strongly urge any impaired appli- 
cant who has been offered a policy by 
any old line American company, to ac- 
cept that policy, and we advise such a 
man that his interests are not best 
served by being shopped around to 
numerous companies on the possibility 
of a better offer. Not infrequently in 
this way an applicant seriously preju- 
dices his insurance standing and insura- 
bility. 

We hold that it is as improper and as 
unethical, and often more harmful, to 
dissatisfy an impaired risk with his 
original offer, when made by a repu- 
table old line company, as it is to 
“twist” the holder of a standard policy 
—and that such action should be equally 
discouraged by sound underwriting 
practice. 





MAKES NEW HIGH RECORD 

The field force of the George Wash- 
ington Life of Charleston, W. Va., pro- 
duced a larger business in September 
by almost 100 per cent than in any pre- 
vious month in the history of the com- 
pany, in honor of the birth month of 
President Harrison B. Smith. The 
Columbus, Ohio, agency under General 
Agent H. M. Boyd won the loving 
cup offered by Vice-President E. C. 
Milair for the agency having the largest 
volume. 





FIELD CHANGES 

George P. Cook, who for the past two 
years has represented the American 
Central as special agent in Western 
Missouri, with headquarters in Kansas 
City, has been transferred to Pittsburgh 
to have supervision over Western Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia to succeed 
A. G. Crawshaw, resigned. James M. 
Belwood, previously connected with this 
company as special agent in the Kansas 
field, succeeds Mr. Cook in the western 
part of Missouri and will maintain his 
headquarters at Marshall, Mo., begin- 
ning on or about January 1, 1923. 





PHILADELPHIA ASS’N BANQUET 

The Philadelphia Association of Life 
Underwriters held its annual banquet 
last week and were addressed by Sam- 
uel H. Vauclain, president of the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, who spoke on 
correct methods of salesmanship. A 
large number of new members were 
elected, including President William A. 
Law of the Penn Mutual Life and Presi- 
dent Clifton Maloney of the Philadelphia 
Life. 





NEW YORK UNIVERSITY COURSE 

The second class in the life insurance 
training course at New York University 
will begin study and selling practice on 
January 3. Members who desire to en- 
roll for the course are requested to file 
their applications as soon as possible. 
The class will be limited to sixty-six 
members. 





. Cliff Blackburn, of Memphis, Tenn., 
has formed a partnership with T. K. 
Robinson to develop the western part of 
Tennessee for the Pacific Mutual Life. 
Mr. Blackburn was formerly with the 
Travelers. 





The next monthly banquet of the 
Philadelphia Association of Life Under- 
writers will take place on Friday even- 
ing, January 19, which is Life Insurance 
Day of Thrift Week.. 





Many a man who thinks he is ade- 
quately insured may be persuaded to 
take a small additional policy to pro- 
vide a sure monthly income for a wife 
or daughter.—Equitable Life, New York. 


Nearly a Billion Paid 
To Policyholders 


TELLS LEGAL RESPONSIBILITIES 





Frederick L. Allen, General Solicitor 
of the Mutual Life, Discusses 
Economic Importance of 

ro Payments 


During the year ending December 31, 
1921, the life insurance companies of 
this country paid in death claims, en- 
dowments and annuities and other pay- 
ments to policyholders, the sum of 
$839,967,405. During the ten-year period 
ending December 31, 1921, the total of 
such payments amounted to the enor- 
mous sum of $6,153,898,493. During the 
same ten-year period the assets of all 
companies doing business in this coun- 
try increased from $4,164,491,688 to 
$7,936,496,844. 

“These figures are eloquent if trans- 
lated into human sentiment and spiri- 
tual purpose, and express, in a concrete 
fashion, a protection and security to 
that essential and sacred unit in the 
great social fabric—the home,” said 
Frederick L. Allen, general solicitor of 
the Mutual Life, in addressing the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents. 

“T sometimes wonder whether we in- 
surance men fully appreciate what 
these great institutions with their vast 
volumes of assets are doing for the 
good of humanity,” he said. “Are we 
not apt to dwell too much on the size 
of the assets, the amounts paid out for 
different classes of policies, the amount 
of insurance written during the year, 
the percentage of increase over the pre- 
vious year, and give too little thought 
to the economic benefits—the protec- 
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tion—which these companies have been 
able, by reason of their vast assets, to 
confer? 

“The part that life insurance plays in 
practical economics is inestimable. The 
billions of accumulated funds in the 
hands and under the control of life in- 
surance companies represent in reality 
public wealth held as security for the 
faithful discharge of promises made and 
obligations incurred and, in addition, 
represent a vast amount of economic 
security resulting from the successful 
elimination of a risk inherent in the 
uncertainty of life. The accumulation 
of these vast sums is in large measure 
the result of a struggle for economic 
independence and cultivates a habit 
among people to save and thereby thrift, 
frugality and temperate living are en- 
couraged. This accumulation is not idle 
capital but stands for public wealth in 
the truest sense of the word. It is 
wealth made available for the conduct 
of the world’s business. It lends itself 
to active enterprise and secures other 
social and economic ends. By necessity 
the insurance companies must see to it 
that the assets of which they are the 
custodians shall be employed in profit- 
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“Financial Status Unsurpassed” 


says The Insurance Almanac in its review of the prog- 
ress and activities of THE GUARDIAN LIFE. 


The same thing could be said for the service which 
this Company renders to its field force and policyhold- 
ers. THE GUARDIAN’S broad, progressive program 
of Agency Co-operation and Service to Policyholders 
is unsurpassed by any other company, and equalled 


If you want to know the whole story of what this 
Company is doing for its field force, address: 


or GEORGE L. HUNT, 


Company of America 


Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 


J a iS nr a a NN 


Supt. of Agencies 


Life Insurance 


50 Union Square, New York 


























able enterprises and the national pros- 
perity and the social security of the 
people are thereby materially increased. 

“These billions of assets may be 
likened to the seed from which, through 
germination, the ripened fruit is grown. 
These benefits grow and increase with 
the wise and equitable management of 
these great companies. These benefits 
accrue not only to the individual policy- 
holder, but to the community at large, 
and are a source of protection and se- 
curity, if you will, to the state and 
nation. 

“How many homes, which otherwise 
would of necessity have been broken 
up on the death of the breadwinner, 
have been kept together through life 
insurance? There are, of course, DO 
statistics covering such matters. It 
would be impossible to compile them. 
But it is really not a question of ‘How 
many’ of such cases there are; it is 
the consciousness that comes to us, as 
insurance men, that life insurance has 
for eighty years in this country, and 
increasingly so as the years have gone 
by, stood as a staunch protection to 
widows and orphans in countless homes, 
and conferred the benefits which those 
who invented it as an institution in- 
tended that it should confer. 

“In origin, .in theory, in practice and 
purpose, there is a real kinship between 
law and insurance, A common parent- 
age is found in the universally recog- 
nized need for protection. However 
diversified may have been their growth 
and development, however they may 
differ in outward appearance, however 
slight may be their likeness in super- 
ficial form and characteristics, they re- 
late back to one common ancestral 
stock, and following those dominant 
qualities which are a common inheri- 
tance, they perform a like mission and 
service in the life and affairs of men. 

“Although this be true of insurance in 
general, it is conspicuously and peculiar- 
ly true of that more recent development 
of the idea—life insurance. 

“Life insurance in fact has the prior 
claim of kinship and bears the most 
striking likeness to law. It more truly 
reveals and exemplifies the common in- 
heritance. 

“It is universally accepted as a funda- 
mental principle that the foundation for 
government—that is, for law and order 
in civic life, and the foundation for the 
family—that is, for law and orderliness 
in the social life, is the home. 

“There is a growing and inherent 
need for such services. We are passing 
through an era of stress and upheaval— 
a potential, if not a real revolution. The 
spirit of lawlessness and unrest is 
abroad. It is the day of the agitator, 
of the loud and noisy advocate of radi- 
calism in domestic, social and political 
affairs. There is a militant disposition 
to pull up and destroy the old moorings 
which have hitherto held society to 
safety and stability—a tendency all too 
prevalent to cast aside those funda- 
mental things which are the basis of 
our American culture,and civilization, 
expressed in our Constitution and devel- 
oped by American genius to that fine 
and high type of individual liberty and 
freedom, guided, controlled: and guaran- 
teed by law and made effective by re- 
spectful obedience thereto.” 
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Small Town Ideas Used - 
With Success in N. Y. 


PENNELL ADDRESSES LIFE MEN 





Tells Delmonico Crowd That City is 
Composed of Groups, Each a City 
in Itself 





In the stately ballroom of Delmonico’s, 
where many a Van Astorbilt has trippea 
the light fantastic toe, 400 members and 
near members of the Life Underwriters 
Association of New York gathered on 
Tuesday night to hear a young insur- 
ance agent tell how he writes nearly a 
million a year. This was Frank W. 
Pennell, an insurance newspaper man 
who dropped the notebook for the rate- 
book and who operates by the quota 
plan. He knows in January what he 
is going to write in December as he 
divides up the year into weeks at the 
beginning of the year and becomes a 
slave to a schedule. His company is 
the Mutual Benefit. 

Pennell came here from a small town 
in Michigan and early discovered that 
a big city is nothing more than a mul- 
titude of small cities with tens of thou- 
sands of variegated groups, each swirl- 
ing along its own channel. He ident 
fies himself with a group and sticks 
close to it. As far as he is concerned 
the rest of the town does not exist. 
One of his clients has 7,000 employes. 
That is a city in itself just as big, in 
fact, as the town in which he formerly 
lived. It is enough in itself to keep 
one man busy. 

Would Rather Serve Than Be Served 

He has found that people would 
rather buy than sell; that they would 
rather serve than be served; that they 
would rather aid than be helped. They 
are proud, of their judgment. In being 
happy in their insurance purchases, 
they want others to have similar ex- 
periences, so the good agent is boosted 
by his customers. Mr. Pennell is a 
small policy man although he does not 
disdain big ones. He starts with the 
humble and follows them through all 
their vicissitudes until some of them 
become great. He will pay a premium 
for a policyholder out of a job if neces- 
sary. He is always in sight. Sixty per 
cent of his new business is on old 
policyholders. 

Most of his activities are devoted to 
a few firms. He is a close student of 
merchandising, a believer in repeat 
orders, and spoken words of praise. Mr. 
Pennell is a staunch believer in the 
average man. Geniuses, stars, brilliance 
do not attract him. He worships at the 
shrine of persistency and being on the 
job. “hus, he was much affected emo- 
tionally by a monument erected at 
Northwestern University, Evanston, to 
a man who for four years was on the 
scrub football team, but never quit. 

Mr. Pennell quoted John Hay: “Make 
every man your well wisher’; President 
Harding: ‘Help the man who is down 
and out’; and Editor Gay: “Help the 
other fellow.” He concluded by advo- 
cating the quota. 

Mr. Pennell was followed by J. H. 
Tregoe, of the National Association of 
Credit Men, who said that 95% of the 
business of America is done on credit 
and also stated that no credit statement 
is worth much which does not answer 
this question: “How much life insur- 
ance do you carry for the benefit of 
your business?” 

Half the life insurance class of New 
York University was present and Jacob 
Ullman, of the class and a former actor, 
told how school training had increasea 
his business. Elton Bragg, who is with 


the school faculty, was given a warm 
greeting. 











“THREE WISE MEN OF 
GOTHAM” 


These wise men went to sea in a bowl; so 
you see that Mother Goose was sarcastic 
when she called them wise. If you doubt it, 
remember that she tells you that, “if the 
bowl had been stronger, the story would 
have been longer.” 


‘air weather sometimes tempts us to do 
silly things. The sea may have seemed so 
safe to these men, simply because it hap- 
pened to be smooth just then, that they 
ventured upon it in a bowl. But they didn’t 
get very far, because the story ends imme- 
diately after they sailed in this reckless way. 


Other people undertake things as silly as 
this voyage of the Three Men of Gotham 
every day. They live as if the weather would 
always be fair. They make no provisions for 
the days when the tempests come and the 
waves roll high, tempests that swallow 
women and children as well as men. Yet we 
all know that such days come; so sensible 
people prepare for them. There is nothing 
that makes for safety more than Life Insur- 
ance. It is a sheet anchor, holding families 
off the rocks when the weather is bad. 


The Prudential 


[nsurance Company of America 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey: 








Working to Raise 
Insurance Standard 


EXPRESSES ASSOCIATION’S AIMS 





President Eliason of Agents Associa- 
tion Tells Life Presidents of 
Organization’s Purposes 





A. O. Eliason, state agent at St. Paul 
for the Minnesota Mutual Life, was in- 
vited, as president of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, to ad- 
dress the convention of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents, and he 
took the opportunity to express force- 
fully the purposes of the agents’ organi- 
zation. 

“The National Association of Life 
Underwriters,” he said, “is a sales or- 
ganization, made up exclusively of men 
and women actually carrying the rate 
book in the field. It is a professional 
order, or a trade organization, differing 
from the purely trade organization in 
one most important respect. We are 
endeavoring to embrace within our 
membership every life underwriter in 
the United States worthy of the name— 
not for the purpose of acquiring power 
to enforce personal advantage, but for 
the sole purpose of raising the stand- 
ards of the life insurance profession, so 
that we may be better able to co- 
operate with our companies and render 
better service to the public. 


“Ours is a profession of service, re- 
quiring the very highest personal quali- 
fications on the part of its members. 
We have no room within our ranks for 
the inefficient or the unscrupulous, for 
the man who doesn’t know his business, 
nor for the one who is not willing to 
abide by correct standards in conduct- 
ing the same. The aims and purposes 
of our organization are two-fold: first, 
self-improvement through progressive 
education on the one hand, and the 
elimination of the violators of law and 
ethics through the co-operation of the 
insurance departments, where such vio- 
lations are amenable to law, and 
through the restraining influence of 
public opinion where correct standards 
are not followed. 

“We have not yet reached the position 
as an organization where we can accom- 
plish the best results along these lines. 
In order to do so we must reach a 
point in membership where we are large 
enough, so that we are truly represen- 
tative. Much as we have been able to 
accomplish, we are still laboring under 
the great handicap of lack of co-opera- 
tion and lack of organization on the 
part of the agents of the insurance com- 
panies, and we cannot hope to attain 
our highest point of usefulness until 
the point is reached where the member- 
ship card of the association will be 
recognized by every underwriter as a 
necessary badge of efficiency and good 
standing in the profession.” 





J. E. BRAGG RESIGNS 
Succeeded by Paul E. Orr as Executive 
Secretary Life Underwriters’ 
Association 

James Elton Bragg has resigned as 
executive secretary of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of New York be- 
cause of the press of his duties at New 
York University where he is a leading 
member of the faculty in the life in- 
surance school. He is succeeded by 
Paul E. Orr, office manager of W. R. 
Collins & Company, managers of the 
National Life of Vermont. Mr. Orr has 
been with the Collins office for twu 
years and before that was with the 
Travelers as assistant manager in 
Georgia, headquarters in Atlanta. 





GREAT PATRON OF INSURANCE 

John Wanamaker, Philadelphia mer- 
chant, who died this week, carried 
$3,000,000 of insurance. His son, Rod- 
man Wanamaker, is believed to carry 
more insurance than anybody in Amer- 
ica, with Adolph Zukor, second. 
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ORKING less spectacularly than the coast guard, but none the less effectively, the 
inspectors of The Travelers are saving lives every day. By placing a guard on this 
machine and that, by changing danger spots into places as secure as safety zones, by dis- 


covering defects that breed accidents, these experts are daily rescuing men from death. , 


Like the heroes of the surf, inspectors are proud of their calling but modest in claiming 
the credit which is their due—credit for lives that would no longer be, bodies that would 
no longer be whole, families that would be broken up and scattered to the slums, the alms 
houses and the orphan asylums, but for their efforts. 





When you sell a Travelers compensation policy you are giving these inspectors additional 
opportunities to save fingers, hands, arms, lives, and happiness. 


Tue Travevenrs INsuRANCE CoMPANY THe TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Hartford L. F. BUTLER, PRESIDENT Connecticut 


T HE TRAV.ELER S 


ACCIDENT, LIFE, LIABILITY, HEALTH, AUTOMOBILE, STEAM BOILER, COMPENSATION, GROUP, BURGLARY, PLATE GLA96, AIRCRAFT, ENGINE, ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
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Life Presidents’ Meeting _ 





Great Waste Results 
From Lapsed Policies 


MANY VALUES TOO LIBERAL 





John D. Sage, President of Union 
Central Life, Would Educate 
Policyholder 





There is a great need in the life in- 
surance business for the prevention of 
waste caused by the lapsing of policies 
and a proposal,to reduce this waste by 
educating the policyholder was made 
before the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents last week in an address by 
John D. Sage, president of the Union 
Central Life of Cincinnati. That the 
waste is largely the result of the poli- 
cyholder’s ignorance of the loss to him- 
self when he permits a policy to lapse 
is strikingly illustrated by the experi- 
ence of the United States Government 
with its War Risk Insurance. This in- 
surance, forty billion dollars in amount, 
was issued to four and a half million 
persons, many of them, doubtless, little 
understanding what it meant. A large 
number were not married and were 
young, strong and self-reliant. It is 
reported that by January first of this 
year three million, nine hundred thou- 
sand, or 86%, had allowed their policies 
to lapse, involving a waste of thirty-six 
and a half billion dollars of insurance, 
or 91%. 

There is no truth in the idea that 
once prevailed that the companies profit 
by lapses. In fact they are always try- 
ing to prevent them. There has been 
a tendency to liberalize the surrender 
charge, some companies granting the 
full legal reserve as early as the third, 
fourth or fifth years, in which ‘cases 
it is a’ debatable question whether the 
policy has paid its own way. It is ap- 
parent, however, that a lapse is waste 
from the standpoint of the company, if 
looked at from other angles. In the 
case of a company just established, m 
what position would it find itself if all 
of its new business written in the firs 
year lapsed at the end of the year, or 
even at the end of the second or third 
year? 

There are also broader aspects of 
this question. It is short-sighted for 
an insurance company, a bank or other 
institution to lose its friends. — Public 
loss of confidence in the business is 
almost sure to follow when large num- 
bers of men allow their policies to 
lapse. 

A lapsed policy usually means a 
friend lost. The agent reasons that 
there are plenty of others and that it 
is more profitable to spend time on 
prospects for new insurance, sometimes 
little realizing that his policyholders are 
frequently his best prospects. The 
agent’s shortest route to a comfortable 
income is to retain his old busines» 
while he is producing also a substan- 
tial income from new business. 

From the viewpoint of the policyhold- 
er a lapse or surrender is waste. The 
obvious case is that of the man who 
allows his policy to lapse and dies be- 
fore his good intention to revive it has 
materialized. A careful estimate has 
been made from the policies which 
lapsed without value, and it is safe to 
say that in the twelve months follow- 
ing the lapses of 1921, wives and chil- 
dren and other beneficiaries lost over 
$8,000,000 on the death of husbands and 
fathers. This amount would be largely 
increased if we took into account the 


losses following surrenders where some 
value was allowed. 

Then there is waste after a lapse 
when the former policyholder learns to 
his dismay that no longer is he insur- 
able. And there is waste when the 
policyholder pays, we will say, $250 for 
one year on an ordinary life policy and 
allows it to lapse, when he could have 
purchased the same protection for one 
year for $180 on the term plan. 

During the early policy years when 
there is no surrender value available, 
or a surrender value from which a sur- 
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render charge has been deducted, the 
policyholder sustains a tangible loss 
when he gives up his policy, even if 
he again insures within a year. He 
reasons it out in this way, for example: 
He says: “I insured for $10,000 at a 
premium of $350. I have no money 
now and I will let my policy go, but 
in six months | will insure again and 
the premium will be only a trifle higher, 
namely, $364.” If he takes the time to 
make a careful calculation at an aver- 
age age based on actual premiums, sur- 
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render values and dividends, he finds 
that the second policy issued at only 
one age older, in event of surrender at 
the end of fifteen years from the orig)- 
nal date, has cost $251 more than the 
first would have cost, not allowing for 
interest, and at the end of twenty years 
the difference would have been $421. It 
is now apparent that it is the policy- 
holder who suffers the greatest waste 
when a policy is allowed to lapse; sec- 
ondly, the agent; and lastly, the com- 
pany. 

Statistics compiled by the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents show that 
the insurance surrendered for cash with 
a policy loan outstanding is more than 
double the amount of insurance sur- 
rendered for cash where there was no 
policy loan, and far in excess of the 
amounts surrendered or exchanged for 
paid-up or extended insurance. It may 
be argued that those who surrendered 
their policies for cash with a policy 
loan outstanding did better than those 
who surrendered for cash without at- 
tempting first to get along with bor- 
rowing on their policies. 

An impressive idea of the waste may 
be had when we see from the statistics 
that in the year 1918 it took 30% of 
the new business written to replace 
the business lapsed and surrendered in 
that year; in 1919 it took 19%; in 1920, 
22%; in 1921, 44%; and in nine months 
of 1922, 43%. 

Tens of thousands of policyholders 
have borrowed on their policies or sur- 
rendered them, or allowed them to 
lapse, in order to use the money for the 
purchase of automobiles or for invest- 
ments in worthless stocks. 

In preventing lapses some companies 
believe in the efficacy of company pub- 
lications; others in educational circu- 
lars; others in personal letters, and 
others may believe in newspaper or 
magazine advertising. Whatever the 
medium used, the important thing is to 
secure and retain the intelligent inter- 
est of the policyholder through infor- 
mation presented in an appealing way. 

One of the most important points is 
to strongly emphasize the essential dif- 
ference between a life insurance com- 
pany and a commercial organization. 
The primary. purpose of a life insurance 
company is to act as a co-operative 
agency to assemble the funds contrib- 
uted by many, to invest them advan- 
tageously and to enable the many to 
share each other’s losses, whereas the 
primary purpose of a commercial o1- 
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ganization is to make money. Any divi- 
dends to stockholders in a stock com- 
pany are insignificant compared with 
the total funds administered. 

It is doubtless important and effective 
to educate policyholders by showing 
them where and how the money they 
deposit is invested and what it accom. 
plishes. It is well to make it clear how 
much of the money they deposit is held 
for their benefit and how much eventu- 
ally comes back to them or their bene- 
ficiaries. Probably it is well to sug- 
gest to their minds the difference be- 
tween an investment in a life insurance 
company and its security, and a specu- 
lative investment in a doubtful stock 
or bond and its insecurity. 

Psychologists advise us to avoid talk- 
ing to a man about not permitting his 
policy to lapse, but to create in his 
mind the same desire, the same realiza- 
tion of need of insurance which he had 
originally. The Carnegie School of Life 
Insurance Salesmanship stresses the 
idea of satisfying a need when making 
a sale and The National Association of 
Life Underwriters, in a report of the 
committee on scientific salesmanship, 
urges most strongly the recognition of 
this principle. If this most excellent 
recommendation is carried out, and the 
policy is sold with the conviction in the 
applicant’s mind that he really needs 
the insurance, it is evident that the im- 
portant thing is to continue to bring 
home to him that need and to show 
him how his policy is supplying it. Too 
little nowadays is being said about the 
fundamental need of every man for life 
insurance, which is its greatest appeal. 

Difference in opinion between com- 
pany executives doubtless will arise 
when we discuss the cost of newspaper, 
magazine, or similar forms of advertis- 
ing as compared with the results accom- 
plished and the cost of other methods 
of educating the policyholder. In tne 
opinion of the writer, institutional ad- 
vertising would be of great value. It 
is almost too much to hope that it is 
possible in the immediate future to 
evolve a plan which would succeed in 
securing the support of a large ma- 
jority of the companies and at a cost 
which would be reasonable, but it is 
an ultimate end to be sought. 





NEW ASSOCIATION 

The National Personnel Association, 
organized to make systematic studies 
into and investigations of personnel 
problems, held its first convention in 
Pittsburgh, November 8, 9, and 10. 

This association is a combination of 
the Nationa] Association of Corporation 
Training and the Industrial Relations 
Association of America. The conven- 
tion showed that splendid work had 
been done in advance. It wags well or- 
ganized and everything moved like 
clock-work. There were about three 
hundred delegates in attendance, and 
most of the large corporations were 
represented. Five or six of the biggest 
life insurance companies were repre- 
sented by vice-presidents and employ- 
ment men. The program included 
numerous addresses, and practically 
every phase of personnel work was Ccov- 
ered, 

The group was composed of tive 
employment men and executives who 
handled the larger personnel problems. 
The personnel movement has a new 
start, and it now looks like it is headed 
in the right direction. 





MELLOR AGENCY MEETS 


The Sigourney Mellor & Co. agency 
of the Equitable Life of Iowa held a 
meeting last week which was addressed 
by James Elton Bragg, secretary of the 
New York Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion. Mr. Mellor has recently made sev- 
eral additions to his agency force, most 
of the personnel being young men new 
to the business. 
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Some Inconsistencies 
Of State Regulation 


QUEER MIX-UP IN TAX PLANS 





Commissioner Platt Whitman Sees 
More Efficiency in Self-Regulation 
By Companies 





There is a greater opportunity for 
_ the removal of the waste involved in 
the supervision of insurance companies 
through the state departments, by 
efficient self-regulation by the compan- 
ies than through efficient state regula- 
tion, said Platt Whitman, president of 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners and commissioner of 
Wisconsin, in an address before the as- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents. 

Much waste could be eliminated by a 
more centralized method of auditing 
annual statements, he said. Most states 
audit the statements of all companies 
doing business within its borders. It 
is a gigantic task to the state and a 
source of labor, expense and annoyance 
to the company. Each state subjects 
the companies to numerous inquiries 
and corrections in order that the state- 
ments may be made to fit the statutes 
of the different states or the ideas of 
the different departments. A _ central 
audit bureau composed of experts ougar 
to satisfy the practical needs of any 
state. 

There should be more simplicity in 
our method of taxation. No two states 
have the same rate and method. 
Through the application of retaliatory 
and reciprocal laws, the same class of 
companies, doing identically the same 
class of business, pay different rates of 
taxation in the same state. Our system 
of taxation is so complicated that it 
is almost impossible to apply it cor- 


rectly. The apparent object of retalia- 
tory and reciprocal laws is to bring 
about uniformity and to deter states 


from too drastic tax requirements. They 
may have assisted the companies of 
some states to evade their just share 
of taxes but they have also compelled 
companies of other states to pay more 
than their just share. The injustice 
of burdening companies with a tax not 
contemplated by the rate of tax of the 
state in which it is doing business, 
simply because they are unable to con- 
trol their legislatures, is, to me, tov 
unjust to be longer defended. All com- 
panies doing the same class of business 
should pay the same tax rate in the 
same state. I find that some companies 
doing the largest business th my state 
are paying the least in taxes. Legisla- 
tures should not be misled into making 
such discrimination. 

In my state, fire and casualty com- 
panies are taxed on the basis of pre- 
mium income. Life companies on the 
other hand, are taxed on all income 
except that received from premiums. 
The reason for this inconsistency is 
apparent. We have a large life insur- 
ance company which if taxed only upon 
its premium income in the state, would 
pay a small amount in taxes but by 


being taxed on all other incomes, the 
amount collected is large. That is, we 
have found the method which raises 
the most money and applied it, not- 
withstanding its inconsistency. But, 
“Consistency,” says Emerson, “is the 
hob-goblin of small minds.” Legisla- 
tures somehow find a way to get the 
maximum amount of. taxes and retalia- 
tory laws do not seem to prevent them. 
These laws have been on our statute 
books for years and I believe, on the 
whole, they have cost a majority of the 
companies large sums of money in un- 
just taxes. The same objection applies 
to agents’ licenses and other fees Col- 
lected in the different states. I be- 
lieve this, too, has resulted in larger 
fees than would have been required 
were there no such laws. 

Notwithstanding the benefits derived 
by some companies, I believe that any 
system based upon reciprocity and re- 
taliation is fundamentally wrong. 

One of the greatest foes to simplicity 
is the failure on the part of commis- 
sioners to mark the dividing line be- 
tween supervision and regulation. 1 
believe that we are careless in the use 
of words. We speak of regulation when 
we mean supervision. These terms are 
often used interchangeably but they are 
not synonymous. Regulation is the 
prerogative of the legislature. Supei- 
vision is the function of the commis- 
sioner. It is only when he is given 
discretionary powers by statute that 
the commissioner crosses into the field 
of regulation. Sometimes the border 
line is indistinct but the greatest com- 
missioner is he who is able to detect it. 

I do not believe that we can success- 
fully regulate a business, when we take 
rights away from the public, without 
taking those same rights away from 
the companies. It seems to follow as 
a natural consequence that when the 
state once takes control, it will not re- 
linquish its acquired rights but will 
gradually assume more. Nothing less 
than a control which practically means 
the running of the business seems to 
satisfy. 

This may be best but I am wondering 
what will happen to the insurance busi- 
ness if this principle invades all of its 
lines. Temporarily, it may seem to 
give some advantage but I still cling 
to the belief that no business will pro- 
gress far except through individual ef- 
fort. It is but a short step from state 
regulation to state insurance. 

The vice of it all is that there is not 
the opportunity to remove’ waste 
through the state as through the com- 
panies themselves. While it is true 
that efficient state regulation may re- 
move more waste than inefficient self- 
regulation, it is equally true that 
through efficient self-regulation there is 
greater opportunity than through effi- 
cient state regulation. For that reason 
I am asking you today to so conduct 
your business that you may always re- 
tain the right of reasonable self-regu- 
lation. 

The state cannot, by its very nature, 
become highly efficient. It cannot equip 
itself with that full knowledge the busi- 
ness requires. It can only administer 
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Cost Problem Of 
_Higher Education 


NOT A QUESTION OF SIZE 








President Burton, of University of 
Michigan, Points to Millions Spent 
for Amusement as Answer 





When Dr. Marion LeRoy Burton was 
made president of the University of 
Michigan, he told the assembled life in- 
surance presidents at their meeting last 
week, he announced that he wanted a 
fund of $7,000,000. People said to him, 
“We can’t afford it.” His rejoinder was 
that Michigan spent $10,000,000 for soft 
drinks, $30,000,000 for admissions to 
moving pictures, $65,000,000 for cigars 
and tobacco, exclusive of cigarettes, and 
some millions more for luxuries, all in 
one year—and he got his budget. 

“I say to the 11,500 students of the 
Unversity of Michigan this, that it is a 
case of root hard or die,” said Dr. Bur- 
ton. “Get in or get out. It is not a 
question of getting by. That is what 
education is, and when you think of the 
national economic value of American 
higher education, that is what the great 
American universities are trying to do, 
namely, to stab, to prick, to goad and to 
arouse, and to animate the picked 1% 
of America until they will have some 
comprehension of what it means to be 
alive in America in the twentieth cen- 
tury. That is it. That is the aim of 
higher education. That is what is meant 
by the national economic value of high- 
er education, and if there were time to 
I would try to talk about it. 

“There is just one other phase of what 


through inflexible rules and laws and 
no business can reach its highest 
efficiency without some flexibility. Cap- 
ital will not long follow a_ business, 
the management of which is taken 
from it. The state gives capital 
meager returns and I am not sure that 
a business which cannot regulate it- 
self is entitled to much return on in- 
vested capital. We may be able to go 
on without capital but no business of 
this magnitude is able to go far In 
working out its greatest problems with- 
out the aid of the brains which creates 
it. Great minds which are so indis- 
pensable to any great enterprise, will 
not long follow a business which offers 
no hope of reward for successful effort 
and exacts no penalty for failure; where 
creative genius finds no field for labor. 
Life insurance is still in the field of 
supervision. And there it will remain 
so long as you do not cast aside the 
opportunity which is yours. The state 
will not undertake the task of removing 
waste through state regulation until 
you have failed. You will not fail so long 
as you have the vision to, see that after 
all the greatest foe to waste is ser- 
vice. But the state has thrown out its 
challenge to the insurance world. It 
has issued its edict that this great 
opportunity to remove waste through 
management must not be lost. 
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we are attempting to do in American 
higher education, and I am going to use 
a word that professors of English don’t 
like, and that is why I use it, and then 
they will remember it and use it as an 
illustration. I say that we must aim to 
modernize the college boy of today. We 
can give him accuracy. We can stimu- 
late and arouse him with the things 
that have come out of the past, but in 
America we must give him the capacity 
to think. 

“First of all, I think I may say to you 
without any hesitation that one of the 
vices of America is _ superficiality. 
Whether you speak of manufacture, 
whether you speak of literature or 
speak of building railroads or speak of 
painting pictures, or whether you speak 
of building cathedrals, we haven’t the 
time to do the thing the way it should 
be done. What is it the university is 
trying to do at the present moment? 
To make every boy and every girl who 
goes through, see this, that the one de- 
mand which America must meet is to 
seé that what is done is done in the way 
it should be done 

“What we are trying to do, in other 
words, is to give to them that delicacy, 
that sense of strict regard for facts, 
that understanding of the actual de- 
mands of life, which will compel them, 
in this or in that, to do what they ought 
to do. That is to say, we are trying not 
so much to give them an understanding 
or every little phase of knowledge, as 
we are to give to them a magnificently 
fashioned and sharpened tool by means 
of which they can cut their way through 
the hard and trying conditions of today. 

“T am of the impression that Europe 
each day is growing worse. With the 
exception of Great Britain, there is not 
a single solvent nation in Europe. When 
we think of transportation and all the 
rest, how do you and I think we can 
find our way to normalcy except if 
America demonstrates her intentions to 
accept normal obligations to mankind. 
I am not discussing the League of Na- 
tions, but I am saying this, that our own 
international trade, our own prosperity, 
depends in some way upon getting the 
cycle started again. Our college men 
must feel at home in this feeling. 

“The thing that in the long run wins 
in America is intelligence, and there is 
no country in all the world where peo- 
ple believe so much in intelligence as 
they do here, and if I had time I would 
go on and show similar things in regard 
to our association of human affairs. I 
would show similar things in regard to 
our interpretation of what might be 
called the practical element of life, and 
I would show to you if there were time 
how that, right along with practical ele- 
ment, America has a marvelous facility 
for being drawn by the future instead 
of driven out of the past. I would have 
you see that the significance of America 
lies not in the fact that she possesses 
this or that, but I would have you see 
if you searched for the secret of the 
greatness of America, that it is to be 
found in the hopes and the aspirations 
upon which we have invested and in 
which in the years to come the world 
is going to find dividend.” 
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More in Farm Loans 
Than City Mortgages 


BORROWERS GET LOW RATES 





William H. Kingsley, Vice-President of 
Penn Mutual, Discusses Recent 
Tendencies 


For the first time since statistics on 
the mattgr have been available, the life 
insurance companies now have a larger 
amount invested in mortgages on farm 
property than on other forms of real 
property, namely $1,306,000,000 against 
$1,250,000,000. Since 1914 the amount 
invested in farm loans has more than 
doubled. Notwithstanding that the in- 
terest rates on all classes of securities 
have risen greatly in recent years, the 
average rate on farm loans received by 
the companies has increased in that 
time less than one-third of one per cent, 
said William H. Kingsley, vice-president 
of the Penn Mutual Life of Philadelphia, 
in an address before the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents last week in 
which he reviewed the tendency in the 
farm mortgages investments of the com- 
panies over recent years. 

The greatest increase made during 
the period since 1914, $320,000,000, or 
over 48% of the total increase in farm 
mortgage investments, was in the 
Northwestern section. The Southwest, 
with $170,000,000, or nearly 26%, was 
next in importance, followed by the 
Central Northern, with $64,000,000, or 
nearly 10%. It will thus be seen that 
nearly 75% of the total increase in farm 
mortgage loans was in the great agricul- 
tural sections of the Northwest and 
Southwest; and while the population, 
farm values and aggregate farm loans 
of these sections increased approximate- 
ly 50% in ten years, the farm loans of 
life insurance companies increased 75% 
in seven years. In rate per cent of 
increase of 1921 farm loans over the 
amounts in 1914 in the different sec- 
tions, neither Northwest nor Southwest 
stands first. The greatest relative in- 
crease occurred in the Gulf and Missis- 
sippi Valley States, where farm mort- 
gage loans of life insurance companies 
in 1921 exceeded those of 1914 by more 
than 233%. The South Atlantic States 
follow with an increase of 202%; the 
Northwest third, with 112.94% increase; 
the Southwest fourth, with 90.95%; the 
Pacific fifth, with 84.70%, and the Cen- 
tral Northern sixth, with 55.26%. Thus 
the States south of the Potomac and 
Ohio and east of the Mississippi show 
by far the most rapid increase in farm 
mortgage investments of life insurance 
companies of any section of the coun- 
try. These gains comport generally 
with the marked improvement which 
has characterized agricultural condi- 
tions of the Southern States during the 
past decade. 

As compared with the great increase 
of $650,000,000 in the farm mortgage 
investments, the increases in city mort- 
gage loans—$242,000,000—show by con- 
trast how great has been the swing to- 
ward farm loans by life insurance com- 
panies in these seven years. The Mid- 
dle Atlantic -shows the highest rate of 
increase in city mortgages, 35.95%, no 
other section showing as much as 20% 
increase, the industrial sections of New 
England, Middle Atlantic and Central 
Northern States together getting about 
60%. 

The average rate of interest at the 
end of the year 1914 on outstanding 
farm mortgage loans made by life com- 
panies was 5.55%. At the end of the 
year 1921 the average rate was 5.86%, 
showing an increase of less than one- 





third of one per cent in the average 
rate, notwithstanding the fact that dur- 
ing recent years the interest rates of all 
classes of securities have risen greatly. 
The interest rate upon new farm mort- 
gage loans made in 1921 averaged 
6.46%. 

Insurance company rates on loans out- 
standing December 31, 1914, were uni- 
formly lower than the average rates of 
1915, reported by the Department of 
Agriculture, except in the Middle At- 
lantic States, where the total loans 
amounted to less than $1,000,000, and 
in the State of Arizona. Comparing the 
insurance companies’ rates on loans out- 
standing December 31, 1921, with the 
average rates on outstanding loans re- 
ported by the United States Census in 
1920 and again leaving out the Middle 
Atlantic States, where farm loans had 
dropped to less than one-half million 
dollars, there were only nine other 
States in the Union where the rates of 
life insurance companies on farm loans 
were higher in 1921 than the average 
rates reported by the census in 1920. 


In all other States they were lower, and 
the average for the entire country was 
5.86% compared with 6.1%, the cenens 
average. Considering the rapid increase 
in interest rates throughout the country 
during 1921, the insurance companies’ 
rates for 1921 were probably below the 
average in every State in the Union, 
with the possible exception of the Mid- 
dle Atlantic section, where the total 
amount loaned is negligible. 

This statement is borne out by a com- 
parison of the life insurance average 
interest rates for new loans of 1921 with 
the prevailing rates reported to the 
Department of Agricuiture by the banks 
of the country for 1920. These figures 
show that there were but five States 
where the 1921 rates of the insurance 
companies were higher than the 1920 
prevailing rates given by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. These States and 
the amount of the excess in each were 
as follows: Virginia, .01%; Illinois, 
04%; North Carolina, .05%; New York, 
.06%, and Wisconsin, 15%. On the 
other hand, there were 22 States where 


the prevailing rates given by the De- 
partment of Agriculture were higher 
than the highest rate in any State for 
life insurance company loans. Again, 
considering the rise in rates of 1921, 
we are safe in saying that life insurance 
loans on farm property are made at 
rates uniformly below the average in 
all sections, excepting possibly in the 
Middle Atlantic States. 

While interest rates show a marked 
increase on new loans made in 1921, the 
average for the whole country having 
been 6.46%, the tide turned before the 
middle of this year, and the tendency 
has since been toward lower rates ac- 
cording to reports from the leading 
farm loan life insurance companies, 
though reports as to specific rates in 
the different States are not yet avail- 
able. 

The average interest rate of life in- 
surance companies for mortgages on 
other than farm property is slightly be- 
low the average for farm mortgages, be- 
ing 5.69% as against 5.86% on mort- 

(Continued on page 8) 
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deposit. 


Such progress gives two in one satisfaction— 
satisfaction to policy-holders—satisfaction to agents. 
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° “It ain’t the individual, nor the army as a whole, 


But the everlastin’ teamwork of every bloomin’ 
soul.” 


TEAMWORK is the spirit of the Union Central 
Life Insurance Company. Each individual agent 
knows that the Company is back of him, ready to l 
encourage and urge him onward in his work. 


Indications of Company progress during the past 
year are the establishment of a Service Bureau—the 
adoption of new policy contracts—increased cash 
values—and an increase in the interest rate to 5 per 
cent on policy proceeds and on dividends left on 
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Senator Pepper Comes 
To Defense of Senate 


WHY IT’S DIFFICULT TO CHANGE 








Ambassadorial Functions as Represen- 
tatives of States Prevents Business 
Efficiency in Proceedings 





In his address before the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents, George 
Wharton Pepper, senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, came to the defense of the Sen- 
ate, and said that many of the usages 
and customs which excite the most 
ridicule or misunderstanding are due 
to the fact that the Senate sits to dis- 
charge two different functions. In the 
first place, it is the upper chamber of a 
national legislative body and, in the 
second place, it is a council of ambas- 
sadors from foreign states. In its Ca- 
pacity as a legislative body, it works 
with the House in enacting revenue 
bills, appropriation bills and miscellane- 
ous legislation. As a council of am- 
bassadors, the Senate passes in execu- 
tive session upon nominations and ap- 
pointments sent in by the President, 
and either ratifies or rejects treaties 
with foreign governments. A great 
many of the usages and customs of the 
Senate which excite the most ridicule, 
or give rise to the greatest misunder- 
standing, are merely usages and cus- 
toms that are characteristic of diplo- 
matic conferences, in which those who 
take part are the ambassadors or other 
representatives of sovereign powers. If 
you will think back to the original 
Senate of 26 men, two from each of 
the 13 states, and if you will remember 
how slender in those days was the fed- 
eral tie, it will not be hard for you 
to realize why it was that the Senators, 
representing in their proper persons 
the states thus slenderly tied together, 
treated one another with the same de- 
ference and icy politeness that is char- 
acteristic of a conference, whether it 
be at Washington, or Versailles, or Lu- 
cerne, or elsewhere. It would have ill 
become a Senator from New York in 
those days to make a point that the 
Senator from Virginia was not talking 
to the point. 

It is a favorite indoor sport these 
days to charge Congress, and particu- 
larly the Senate with waste. Our cri- 
tics tell us that for the most part we 
produce no results, or bad results, and 
that when occasionally we produce a 
good result, we expend too much time 
in reaching it. 

I shall neither deny nor admit this 
charge, he said, but content myself with 
calling attention to a few facts. One 
fact is that on the part of most critics, 
there is abysmal ignorance of what 
the Senate is and what its business is. 

It would be a breach of the comity 
that exists between sovereigns if the 
Senator from Pennsylvania suggested 
that a representative of the minority 
had talked long enough and had better 
stop. The rule of relevancy, that is, 
that you must confine yourself to the 
subject before you, is a rule that has 
to be enforced in judicial bodies ana 
in effective legislative bodies it has to 
have its parallel. But in an ambassa- 
dorial conference there cannot be such 
a thing and people must be allowed to 
wander at will, both with regard to sub- 
ject matter ani time. Now you say 
the time has come, however, when all 
that should be changed, he said. Per- 
haps so, but if you are going to make 
any change, you must bear in mind that 
your change must take account of the 
two-fold function of the Senate. It may 
well be that a change should be made 
so far as it affects the business which 
the Senate itself, in its capacity as a 
legislative chamber, transacts. It may 
well be that it would strike close to 


the very foundations of ambassadorial 
conference and the relation between 
the states if you were to extend that 
change to the domain of treaty con- 
ference or of other matters affecting 
the nation as a whole in its diplomatic 
concerns with other nations of this con- 
tinent and abroad. 

We have just witnessed the exten- 
sion into the field of legislation, of this 
ambassadorial privilege of talking as 
long as one wants, and on any subject 
that one pleases. We have had recently 
before the Senate a measure whicn 
aroused vehement difference of opinion 
respecting its merit and wisdom. I re- 
fer to the much-discussed Dyer Anti- 
Lynching Bill, said Senator Pepper. 
Whether that was a good measure or 
not; whether there was or was not 
good reason for thinking on the part of 
men ‘representing certain sections of 
the country that that was a measure 
inimical to their whole social structure, 
whether that be true or not, the fact 
is that the measure was regarded with 
intense antipathy by probably a minor- 
ity in the Senate, and recourse was had 
to the diplomatic privilege of talking 
and talking and talking on relevant and 
irrelevant subjects, until it became 
necessary, in the interest of the dis- 
patch of public business, for the ma- 
jority to lay aside the bill, at least for 
the time being, in order that progress 
might be made with things that were 
pressing for action. 


W. H. KINGSLEY ON FARM LOANS 
(Continued from page 7) 

gages outstanding December, 1921, for 
the entire country; but in 19 States, 
having over 60% of the total farm loans, 
the average interest rates on farm prop- 
erty were lower than the rates for mort- 
gages on other’ property. In other 
words, the rate of interest realized by 
life insurance companies on nearly two- 
thirds of their farm mortgage loans is 
lower than that received from other 
holders of their loans; and the farmer 
in the States holding the greater pro- 
portion of the loans obtains not only a 
lower rate but more advantageous terms 
than the mortgagor of city property. 

















New England Agents Write Persistent Business 








Why Country Needs 
Prosperous Railroads 


TRANSPORTATION A KEYSTONE 


Thomas C. Powell, Vice-President of 
Erie Railroad, Discusses Status 
of the Carriers 


The place that the railroads hold in 
the national economic life of the coun- 
try and the necessity for a healthy con- 
dition in the railroad industry was 
pointed out by Thomas C. Powell, vice- 
president of the Erie Railroad Co. The 
life insurance companies have always 
been prominent in the purchase of rail- 
road securities and at many important 
crises have gone further than this and 
have loaned large sums for tiding over 
an emergency, he said. In this and in 
many other particulars the life insur- 
ance companies represent in a substan- 
tial degree the people of the United 
States. The money which the insurance 
companies invest is the money of the 
people given to them in trust and for 
which they are responsible, not only to 
the present generation but in many 
cases to the second and third genera- 
tions. 

The attitude of the life insurance com- 
panies toward railroad securities as an 
investment is frequently a guide for the 
individual investor, but in some _ in- 
stances I have no doubt is an index of 














sumed to be permanent. 














New Disability Clause 


Two years ago this Company devised a Disability pro- 
vision which was far in advance of any that had been previ- 
ously contained in a life insurance policy. We now announce 
a new Disability provision. Its features are: 

Immediate beginning of a lifelong monthly income. 

When total and permanent disability has lasted five 
years, the monthly payment will thereafter be increased 50%. 

When total and permanent disability has lasted ten 
years, the original monthly payment will be increased 100%. 

Total disability that has lasted three months will be as- 


Waiver of premium, of course, together with full annual 

dividends and a full annual increase in cash surrender value. 

As age increases, and the family income dwindles 

| through diminishing resources, the disability income in- 
creases to meet the increased need of income. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
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34 Nassau Street, New Yerk 





New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 
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New Insurance Paid-for, 1921 
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popular opinion. Railroad securities are 
subjected to many shocks and it is a 
proof of their substantial character and 
of their inherent value that even after 
such an experience as the railroads 
have gone through in the last three or 
four years the reflection of agricultural 
prosperity has already been shown in 
the better market for railroad stocks 
and bonds at this time. 

There is no difference of opinion as 
to the need of sufficient and competent 
transportation facilities, and if we 
search the writings of the economists 
and historians we find that the one sen- 
timent prevailing over a range of cen- 
turies is that civilization depends upon 
transportation and that where there is 
no transportation there is practically 
nothing but barbarism. 

The revenue of steam railroads has 
borne the following ratio to the pros- 
perity of other industries: In 1900, 
9.2%; 1910, 9.3%; 1920, 6.9%. And in 
1920 the railroad traffic declined to the 
lowest level since 1915. There is no 
guarantee of railroad return. The figure 
of 6% named in the Transportation Act 
was merely an index or guide for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The railroads were thrown entirely 
upon their own resources on September 
1, 1920, with the country suffering under 
depressed business conditions, so that 
it was not surprising with the high 
costs with which the railroads were 
burdened, the return in 1921 was only 
3 1-3% on the value of the property de- 
voted to transportation purposes. In 
1922 the average return is figured at 
4% and this has already created a bet- 
ter feeling. In fact, this better feeling 
is reflected in the investments by life 
insurance companies. 

A comparison of the investment of 
the insurance companies in the United 
States Government bonds, as compared 
with the railroad stocks and bonds, de- 
velops the following: The increase in 
their investment in Government bonds 
as between 1919 and 1921 amounts to a 
fraction under $91,000,000. 

There has, as I have said before, been 
an increase in the investment in 1922 in 
railroad stocks and bonds so that I use 
that figure as compared with 1919, and 
between 1919 and 1922 the life insur- 
ance investment in railroad stocks and 
bonds increased nearly $94,000,000. This 
is encouraging and indicates the faith 
which you have in railroad securities, 
but knowing as you do that the future 
of the United States depends upon ade- 
quate transportation facilities I cannot 
help feeling that this problem is your 
problem quite as much as the problem 
of any other organized body of men. 

Money which you invest is derived 
directly from the people. Their ability 
to invest in life insurance depends upon 
their prosperity. The prosperity of the 
individual, as well as of the country, is 
not based upon his production for local 
consumption but upon his profitable dis- 
position of his surplus products. ‘This 
is true whether the producer is a far- 
mer, a miner, a manufacturer or a fish- 
erman. The problem is to overcome 


_ not only the antagonism but the nega- 


tive attitude toward railroad securities. 
Too little emphasis is placed upon their 
desirability as investment securities 


(Continued on page 9) 
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Life Presidents’ Meeting 





L. J. Dougherty Heard 
At Presidents’ Meeting 


WESTERN COMPANIES’ GREETING 








President of American Life Convention 
Tells of Benefits of Company 
Organizations 





Lee J. Dougherty, general manager 
of the Guaranty Life of Davenport, Ia., 
and president of the American Life Con- 
vention, spoke before the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents on the 
beneficial results of the co-operation of 
these two company organizations. Mr. 











LEE J. 


DOUGHERTY 


Dougherty’s message from the western 
companies was received with enthusi- 
asm and he paid some high compliments 
to the Presidents Association. He said 
that each had its place and that it 
would be unfortunate if they should 
either join or compete. 

Your splendid organization has been 
of untold value, he said, not only to 
the members of your organization, but 
to the members of our organization and 
to the members of those companies who 
are not affiliated with either; but better 
still, your organization has never lost 
sight of the interest of the policyholder, 
along somewhat different lines our or- 
ganization, sometimes leading and 
sometimes following, in work in the 
interest of the policyholder and in the 
upbuilding of this, the greatest business 
of this or any other century. There 
is, happily, no misunderstanding or dis- 
satisfaction existing between the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents and 
the American Life Convention, and 
there is no reason why there shouta 
be. Each organization is performing a 
duty and service for each company, for 
each policyholder, and for the public, 
and I wish to particularly call your at- 
tention to the fact that the life insur- 
ance companies have always taken im 
consideration that great American host 
that we call the public. The dignity 
and wealth of your organization, the 
age and strength of the members, 
coupled with the vigor of youth and 
the large distribution of our companies, 
scattered over 40 American states, is 
a power that is irresistible, and good 
must come from such an organization 
and such a combination, for the busi- 
ness of life insurance and business in 
general. 

“In my judgment it would be a great 





misfortune if the American Life Con- 
vention and the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents should either join or 
compete. There is work for both of us 
to do. United we can do much and 
separately we are doing much in our 
various fields where our duty is marked. 
I trust that the fellowship that now 
exists between the two organizations 
will spread to the members of the or 
ganizations and forever that old closet 
skeleton will be wiped out that existed 
in the past where company officials 
were enemies and agents were enemies 
when they should be common workers 
ina denon cause.’ 


NEED PROSPEROUS RAILROADS 
(Continued from page 8) 
and too much upon their speculative 
character. 

We must overcome the negative atti- 
tude of the man who does not give any 
consideration, largely through lack of 
knowledge, to the railroad stocks and 
bonds as an investment. We must 
overcome by continuous work the false 
views of railroad operation and man- 
wugement which are promulgated for 
political purposes. We must overcome 
by a definite campaign the warfare that 
Chairman Hooper states that the Rail- 
way Union leaders are waging against 
the roads with the purpose of destroy- 
ing the industry and with the hope that 
the Government will take over the rail- 
roads and operate them for the benefit 
of labor. 

We must show the fallacy of the argu- 
ment in favor of Government ownership 
and operation by studying the results 
of Government ownership and operation 
in other countries showing that it has 
been a failure, as it has been in every 
case, 

We must rouse the sentiment of the 
farmer and manufacturer as strongly on 
the side of railroad transportation as 
they are now upon the side of highway 
transportation, not by depreciating the 
latter but by showing how closely tied 
together are the interests of the farmer 
and manufacturer in the correlation of 
all forms of transportation, emphasizing 
that no class of the population can be 
prosperous without facilities to dispose 
of their surplus products. 





TWO DISAPPEARANCE CASES 





Companies Await Developments as to 
Sheild Who Dropped Out of 
Sight in Russia 





The Penn Mutual, it is learned, had 
$5,000 on the life of Philip B. Sheild, Jr., 
member of the American relief corps in 
Russia, who disappeared about a month 
ago in the Simbirsk region. The gen- 
erally accepted theory is that Sheild 
was murdered after he had discovered 
systematic thefts of grain from a ware- 
house of the relief forces and was plan- 
ning to take action against the alleged 
thieves. So far no trace of Sheild has 
been found. Sheild was from Rich- 
mond, Va., and the insurance was writ- 
ten there just a little more than a year 
before he was reported as having dis- 
appeared. No claim has yet been sub- 
mitted to the company. It is under- 
stood that the company is disposed two 
await the outcome of the trial of two 
suspects before making any decision in 
the matter. 


Companies on the life of Edward H. 
Moon, Richmond merchandise broker, 
who disappeared from aboard an old 
Dominion liner last August while en- 
route from New York to Norfolk, are 
awaiting developments. The accepted 
theory of Moon’s family and friends is 
that he fell overboard and was drowned. 
There has been no trace of his body. 
Moon carried a total of about $25,000 
life cover and also a small amount of 
accident insurance. 














Organised 1s71 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST—STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 
Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 


$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1921: 
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Build Your Own Business 
under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for: 

Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1650 


GREATEST 
TLLINOIS 
COMPANY 


WANTS ‘GOOD. MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 




















THE STATE OF 
MICHIGAN 


A direct General Agent’s Contract 
for definite territory in the State 
of Michigan is ready for the right 
man. 


CAPABLE POLICY- 
PLACERS 


Can always find a satisfactory opportunity 
for work with this Comaene in good ter- 
ritory—men who can collect the premiums 
as well as write the applications. Why 
not make inquiry now? 


Union Mutual Life 


George Washington Life Insurance Company 
Insurance Co. PORTLAND, MAINE 


Charleston, West Virginia ALBERT 8. AWDE. Seat. ef Agencies 


Address: 
ERNEST C. MILAIR 
Vice-President and Secretary 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 











J. N. Flowerman, San 

How Quick Francisco, representa- 

Change Saved tive of the Equitable 
Big Policy Life Assurance Society, 


reports the following 
case where $200,000 of insurance was 
saved by a quick change in the proposi- 
tion he submitted: 

“I first interviewed this client some 
two and a half years ago. I tried to 
interest him in a $100,000 Partnership 
Policy (he was in partnership with an- 
other man) but without success. I am 
now satisfied that I established myself 
in his confidence, because while in San 
Francisco recently he called on me and 
told me that he had invented and patent- 
ed a machine which was revolutionizing 
the mattress-making industry in which 
he was engaged. Several pointed ques- 
tions elicited the information that all 
the money thus earned as a result of 
this invention was tied up in the de- 
velopment and extension of the busi- 
ness, and that if his death should occur 
within the next year or two it would 
seriously embarrass his wife and his 
partner. He saw the danger, and the 
application and examination followed on 
the same day. The first suggestion was 
that a policy for $100,000 should be taken 
on the life of each partner, but finally it 
was decided to issue $200,000 on the life 
of this client for the benefit of his part- 
ner as well as for the protection of his 
wife, inasmuch as the chief risk was 
the death of my client and not the death 
of his associate.” 


* * * 


Tell a man abruptly what he 


The ought to do, and the chances 
Proper are that however wise your 
Attitude injunction is, he will disre- 


gard it. There is something 
in the make-up of the majority of per- 
sons which resents any exhibition of 
authority, physical or mental—properly 
so, no doubt, since if there is to be indi- 
viduality it must be free to develop its 
own lines. Those who act under ex- 
traneous compulsion have no individu- 
ality, as for instance, chattel slaves and 
industrial slaves. Where there is free- 
dom of choice “you ought,” ‘you should” 
or “you must” do not go. It is there- 
fore important in the work of life in- 
surance that the solicitor should avoid 
any words which imply authority or 
command, for if he does he immediately 
arouses a spirit of opposition difficult if 
not impossible to overcome, says the 
Penn Mutual “News. Letter.” 

Just here is a strange anomaly in our 
make-up. We will peremptorily bow out 
of our office the solicitor who preaches 
of “duty to one’s family,” etc., but we 


will read patiently and approvingly all 
that he may write us on that subject. 
Ordinarily the spoken word is of less 
weight, less offensive—the air has been 
set in motion, that’s all—but join the 
appearance of command to it and it be- 
comes intolerable. The successful agent 
is he who has the honey of persuasion 
without the gall of authority. Wise 
men, the most erudite and influential, 
are noted for simplicity, directness, 
modesty of speech and bearing, and 
usually fill the role of student rather 
than teacher, thus paying tribute to that 
element of conceit which exists in all of 
us that are worth while. 


a ” a 
The National Association 
How the _ of Credit Men understands 
Credit Man the necessity of adequate 
Looks Atit life insurance in connec- 
tion with credit and the 


“Credit Monthly” recently printed the 
following as an illustration of its need: 

In the development of a_ business 
there must be the long look ahead, often 
with commitments that take months, 
even years to work out to fruition. It 
is not as if in forming policies and mak- 
ing commitments the presiding genius 
could put the concern which he directs 
on the right track and say, “Now I have 
given it a good start. It has nothing to 
do but follow the track.” There is too 
much of experiment in all business for 
that; many adjustments have to be 
made along the way to unexpected cir- 
cumstances. 

But if the master mind is suddenly 
taken away, if the directing head dies, 
what is likely to be the result? Unless 
he has trained someone—preferably a 
man of as great capacity as himself—to 
take charge, the concern is likely to 
become crippled. 

Here enters that great principle of 
insurance which modern man has de- 
veloped till it has become one of the 
most striking of the economic wonders 
of the present generation. The vast 
insurance reservoirs can be employed 
by this concern to indemnify itself 
against the death of the master mind or 
of all the men who are building the con- 
cern up and whose initiative, far sight- 
edness, imagination, nerve and judg- 
ment are depended upon to make a 
sound business structure. 

Why should not a business take ad- 
vantage of this modern insurance re- 
servoir for its protection? Is it strange 
that the question of life insurance for 
the protection of the business frequent- 
ly arises in business statements given 
as a basis of credit? 

Credit men are all the while studying 





Disability. 


sumption of permanence. 


when the Endowment Matures. 


Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust 
| Company of Philadelphia 


(Pennsylvania) 

Provident Endowments protect against the Economic Loss caused 
by the Termination of an insured’s Producing Power through Death or 
Old Age. The new Disability Clause adds protection when the Produc- 
ing Power is terminated prematurely through Total and Permanent 


Endowments in the Provident mature on the average approximately 
at 65. Between 25 and 65 the expectation is that one person will be 
totally and permanently disabled for every six persons who will die. 

When the Disability is Total, 90 days’ continuance establishes pre- 
Without affecting other policy benefits pre- 
miums are Waived and a Disability Income commences which (the 
Disability remaining permanent) continues for life and does not cease 











Fourth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 














margins of safety. They want these 
margins to be ample for the severest 
strains that may be imposed. It is the 
peak of the load that interests both of 
them, and whatever within reason can 
be done to prepare for the comfortable 
carrying of the peak load, they are 
ready to urge. 

Life insurance for the benefit of the 
business helps the concern to prepare 
against that peak strain on credit which 
comes when the concern’s master mind 
is snatched away. 

Ss & « 


The most successful agents 


Small are those who do not despise 
Income’ small applications, but who 
Policies also seek out people who can 


afford to insure for large 
amounts, says William Alexander, sec- 
retary of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. Consequently the agent whose 
clients are wealthy can sell more Life 
Income insurance than the agent who 
canvasses exclusively among those 
whose resources are restricted. 

But it is a fallacy that there is no 
market for small income policies. ‘Even 
the laboring man, who can only afford 
a small policy to clear away the debts 
he leaves and supplement the earnings 
of the members of his family who must 
continue to work after he is dead, wilt 
do well to stipulate that part of his 
insurance shall be paid in cash and the 
balance in a certain number of instal- 
ments, or in the form of a permanent 
income. 

s * s 

T. J. Stewart, superin- 
tendent for The Pru- 
dential in an up-town 
New York district, cites 
the following incident 
to illustrate the way old policyholders 
are neglected: 

On October 4, 1912, a fifteen-year en- 
dowment policy was issued on the life 
of an applicant living on Lenox avenue 
in this city. At the time the insured 


No Agent 
Called on Him 
For Ten Years 


was a journeyman tailor and this policy 
was all that he could afford to carry. 
Ten years have passed and in the mean- 
time two children have been born; and 
the insured has prospered to such an 
extent that he has entered into  busi- 
ness for himself and now owns a ladies’ 
tailoring establishment. He rides to 
business in a fine sedan car and is ap- 
parently making good, with every indi- 
cation of greater prosperity. 

One of our agents was given a ser- 
vice call card in this case and succeeded 
in interesting the insured in additional 
protection for his family, and with the 
help of our special assistant closed the 
case for an additional $10,000 on the 
twenty-payment life plan. 

It is well to note that no additional 
insurance was written on this man dur- 
ing the ten years referred to simply 
because no service call plan was in 
operation and no one had called on him 
for that purpose. If it had not been for 
the service call plan, he would proba- 
bly still be carrying only the $1,000 that 
was sold to him years ago. 

* « * 


The Bellville, Il, 
“News - Democrat” _ re- 
cently published a 
story about the charity 
funeral of a once prom- 
inent citizen of that place which should 
be read side-by-side with the story 
printed on the first page of The Eastern 
Underwriter, December 8, which told of 
a small grocer of Jerseyville, Ill., who 
died leaving a family of a widow and 
seven children $75,000 in life insurance 
which made them probably the best 
off family in the town financially. The 
Belleville man was Eugene Sweeney 
and Judge W. H. Snyder, who knew 
him well said that Sweeney was a prom- 
inent figure in his day and was grand 
marshal of one of the biggest parades 
ever held in St. Louis. He became an 
object of charity in his later years and 
the funeral expenses would, it is gaid, 
have to be met by former friends. 


Two Extreme 
Lessons on 
Insurance 








Incorporated in 1862 in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 








New England. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Named JOHN HANCOCK in honor of the first Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, and first signer of the Declaration of Independence. 


In 60 years it has grown to be the largest fiduciary institution in 


Policies made secure by reserves maintained on the highest stand- 
ard with an adequate Contingent Fund providing protection against all 
emergencies. Total Assets, $289,693,000; Policyholders’ Reserves and 
all Other Liabilities, $226,361,000; Contingent Fund, $13,332,000. 

Policy contracts include all equities and options. 

Business done through agents. 
matter relating to life insurance are available at any time through the 
Agencies or Home Office of this Company. 


Information and advice on any 

















Incorporated 1851 


MASSACHUSETTS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MUTUAL 


Springfield, Massachusetts 








A company which throughout the seventy years of its history 
has ever enjoyed—because of its square dealing toward all 
and its long record of low net cost—the good will of its 
policyholders, the confidence and esteem of the insuring 
public, and the loyalty of its representatives. 





JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 
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Life Agents Endorse 
State Commissioner 


WANT DONALDSON REAPPOINTED 





Philadelphia Life Underwriters Send 
Letter to Governor-Elect Pinchot 
of Pennsylvania 





A letter has been sent to Governor- 
elect Gifford Pinchot of Pennsylvania 
by the Philadelphia Life Underwriters 
Association endorsing the administra- 
tion of Insurance Commissioner Thomas 
B. Donaldson and urging his reappoint- 
ment. Copies of the letter have also 
been sent to other Pennsylvania asso- 
ciations. The letter says: 

“With the approach of your inaugu- 





THOMAS B. DONALDSON 


ration, the selection of your official 
family becomes more and more a topic 
for discussion among those who are 
most vitally interested in this question. 
All of us have unbounded confidence 








next birthday. 


and are up-to-date in ev Te 


are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 


BASIL S. WALSH, President 
JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secreta 





INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 








HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA | 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH to 6 years 


INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in aees IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from date of issue 


ery respec 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and TOTAL AND 
PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE INDEMNITY FEATURES, and 


A HOME LIFE POLICY BRINGS 
PEACE OF MIND TO THE 
MAN WHO LOVES HIS FAMILY 


ry 
DR. E. BRYAN KYLE, Medical Director 


P. J. CUNNINGHAM, Vice-President 
JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














in your ability and judgment. We in- 
surance men are particularly interested 
in whether you contemplate making a 
change in the appointment of the In- 
surance Commissioner when his term 
expires in May, 1923. We felt that 
when Hon. Thomas B. Donaldson was 
appointed Insurance Commissioner, the 
selection had been made on merit alone. 
In the past four years there has never 
been an occasion when Mr. Donaldson 
has failed to measure up to every con- 
fidence and expectation which sound 
business men anticipated he would ful- 
fill. He has raised the standard of in- 
surance solicitation; he has been most 
assiduous in closing out corporations 
that have not developed sufficient stand- 
ing to guarantee the payment of their 
contracts; he was instrumental in se- 
curing the passage of a general insur- 
ance code by the last Legislature, which 
embodied the sanest and most progres- 
sive principles of sound underwriting 
that experience warranted, and he has 
conducted the department free from all 
political influence or entanglements. 


“The reappointment of Mr. Donaldson 
would bring to your administration four 
years of practical experience in office 
and in industry which cannot be sur- 
passed. It will help establish the con- 
fidence of the people of Pennsylvania 
to believe in your administration, for 
they will realize that the Insurance De- 
partment will continue the strict and 
careful supervision of a protection that 
is of vital interest to all the people of 
the state. 


“It is, therefore, our hope that Mr. 
Donaldson will be retained in his pres- 
ent office. The above is the unanimous 
expression of our membership.” 








The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
Columbian National Agents are in a position to offer the best forms of 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Policies backed by one of the strongest companies in the country, having 
ample capital, surplus and highest standard of reserves. 























Security Mutual Agents are successful 
WHY? 


The reasons are many 
First —Our rates are right 
Second—Our policies are attractive 
Third —Our Company is reliable 
Fourth—Our agents have our co-operation 
We can give good men good territorv 
If you are interested, address 
C. H. Jackson, Supt. of Agencies 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

















and 


J. C. MAGINNIS, President 


THE EUREKA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


Issues all modern forms of Life yon including Industrial, Ordinary 
roup | 
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GREAT SOUTHERN’S NEW FORMS 





Texas Company Adds Several New 
Policies—Old Age Pension With- 
out Examination 





The Great Southern Life of Houston, 
Texas, has recently made several addi- 
tions to its line of policies. An “old 
age pension” policy is being issued for 
either sex and without medical exam- 
ination. Withdrawal of payments is 
permitted at any time less a surrender 
charge and at the tenth year and after 
the entire amount is paid in may be 
withdrawn. Pension payments are made 
at age sixty or sixty-five. A “children’s 
endowment” policy is issued to minors 
between the ages of six months and 
fourteen years. It matures in twenty 
years and in event of death before ma- 
turity, one-twentieth of the face of the 
policy is paid for each year that it has 
been in force. 

Among other forms are monthly in- 
come and double indemnity, which can 
be applied to any policy issued by the 
company on payment of the premium 
charge, old age endowment and triple 
benefit, which includes double indem- 
nity in event of death by accident, 
monthly income for total disability with 
the policy paid up in twenty years. 





POLICYHOLDERS 80 AND OVER 

The Connecticut Mutual recently 
made an investigation to ascertain the 
residences of paid-up policyholders of 
80 years of age or over, and from whom 
no word had been received for quite a 
period of time. This investigation was 
undertaken on the assumption that 
some of these policyholders might have 
died, no claim ever having been pre- 


sented to the company. This assump- 
tion proved correct, as through 986 no- 
tices sent to such policyholders the 
company learned that 63 were deceased. 
The amount of insurance on these lives 
aggregated $40,713. This investigation 
has resulted in accounting for all but 
twelve of the 986 policyholders and 
search will be continued in an effort to 
clear up these remaining cases, says 
Connecticut Mutual. 

The company has paid thus far on 
account of claims under policies on 
forty-one of these lives the sum of $29,- 
064.02. Included in this amount was 
one policy for $5,000 on the life of Sam- 
uel Thurber of Providence, R. I., who 
died in 1913, of which reference was 
made the subject of an article in “Con- 
mutopics” for August, 1922, and also 
several other policies for considerable 
amounts on the lives of persons who 
had been deceased for a number of 
years. 

Of policyholders found to be deceased 
there are still twenty-two cases under 
which the company has not as yet been 
able to secure the necessary papers to 
enabletit to make settlement. 

The investigation has covered a 
period of practically one year and has 
necessitated the writing of a multitude 
of letters. The results accomplished 
seem to justify periodical investigations 
of this character, inasmuch as some of 
these insured were located in the 1911 
investigation, but apparently the fact 
of the existence of the insurance has 
been since overlooked. 

The company has received numerous 
letters of commendation from the payees 
under policies on which settlement has 
been made, some of which have been 
published heretofore. 





INSURANCE AND CREDIT 

In an article in the “Credit Monthly” 
M. F. Barker, director of Belcher & 
Loomis Hardware Company, Providence, 
R. L, said: “The part the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men is taking in 
calling attention to this and that form 
of insurance is exceedingly important. 
I cannot think of any body of men who 
have such a natural and vital interest 
in this subject. It is a matter demand- 
ing continuous attention in my work, 
for I watch closely the insurance cov- 
erage of many of my customers, besides 
being responsible directly for placing 
nearly one and one-half millions of dol- 
lars of various types of insurance for 
my own concern.” 





to develop and hold their business. 


Incorporated 165) 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
W. D. WYMAN, President 


This Company has always pursued those policies in the conduct of its busi 
have given it a high reputation for stability and fair dealing. ee 


Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 


Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 


WINFIELD S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 











who had requested information. 


new business result of 1920. 


since 1878. 


FIDELITY LEAD SERVICE 


brings the agent into contact with interested buyers of life insurance. 
Last year we distributed 47,604 direct leads—all interested prospects 
In 1921 this service, and Fidelity’s 
original policy contracts, brought us within 744% of the unparalleled 


Fidelity operates in 40 states. Full level net premium reserve hasis. 
Insurance in force over $223,000,000. 


A few agency openings for the right men. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 


Faithfully serving insurers 























| Address, 


PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
lished company with a progressive management and an unequalled dividend record, 
it will be to your interest to investigate our proposition. 

PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 86 Fulton Street, New York City 
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A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE 

The two companies which have 
passed the billion dollar mark in assets 
are the New York Life and the Metro- 
politan. At the meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents last 
week President Kingsley, of the New 
York Life, who was chairman of the 
presidents’ meeting, paid this tribute to 
the president of the Metropolitan Life: 

“That amazing institution, tlhe Metro- 
politan Life, guided by the Jupiter of 
the life insurance heavens, Mr. Haley 
Fiske.” : 

A graceful, felicitous statement which 
will meet wide accord, and which shows 
the bigness of spirit now permeating 
the life insurance fraternity at the top 
of the scale. 


THE CASE PLAN 

Nothing is more fascinating to Amert- 
cans than the study of income and in- 
come possibilities, and in the new book 
of Dr. Griffith M. Lovelace, director of 
the Life Insurance Training Course of 
New York University, “Analyzing Life 
Situations For Insurance Needs,” pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, much along 
that line is done. He explains how 
various people are situated economical- 
ly and then fits insurnace into their 
needs. 

There is the case of Peter Dale, thirty- 
five, married, father of a son of ten 
and a daughter of seven. He is head 
of a department in a large store; earns 
$3,000 a year; occupies a small house 
inherited from his mother, has saved 
$500 in Liberty Bonds; and carries 
$1,000 life insurance. How much in- 
surance should a life agent write him 
‘and fill the bill without overtaxing him’ 
It is quite a problem. 

Dr. Lovelace first takes all of his 
expenses and, then estimating how 
much he should save, taking as a guide 
a United States Treasury budget, he 
finds for a family of four that he should 
save $40 a month or $480 a year. He 
believes that if Dale had more life 
insurance he would save more money 
as it would be a voluntary-compulsory 
system of saving regularly. He makes 
several recommendations. One is that 
$400 be invested a year in- life in- 


surance, the remaining $80 being de- 
posited in the savings bank for an 
emergency fund. The $500 Liberty Bond 
and the present life insurance of $1,000 
carried could be used to provide cash 
at death to pay bills and funeral ex- 
penses. By paying $400 for premiums 
he would carry $15,000 or $16,000 of 
participating ordinary life insurance— 
and about $13,500 on the thirty-payment 
life plan or endowment maturing at age 
70, which insurance should be used to 
provide for the family’s monthly ex- 
penses. Non-participating rates would, 
of course, be less for a certain number 
of years. Continuous premium endow- 
ment maturing at seventy-five might be 
substituted for the ordinary life policy, 
the difference in premium being very 
slight. Or, if Dale were interested in 
an endowment maturing at age 65 u 
participating 3% premium of $400 would 
pay for nearly $12,000 of insurance on 
this plan. 

Mr. Lovelace carries his fascinating 
study through several pages of text, 
showing a tremendous variety of detail 
illustrating the value to the business 
and to the public of expert knowledge 
of insurance needs. 





GREAT SAVINGS RESOURCES 





Comprise One-Half of Deposits of All 
Banks and Trust Companies 
of Country 





An estimate of the amount of money 
held in savings banks of the country 
has been made by L. D. Woodworth, 
deputy manager of the American Bank- 
ers Association Savings Bank Division, 
who places the figure at $16,618.595,000. 
Savings deposits comprise one-half the 
total deposits and one-third the total 
resources of all banks and trust com- 








nanies in the United States. The sav- 
ings figures are: 

Banks States Amounts 
Mutual savings.... 17 $5.582,812.000 
State banks ...... all 5,636,685,000 
Trust companies .. 25 1,683.954,000 
Private banks .... 14 85,653,000 
National banks .. all 3,629,491,000 

<i |) ere $16,618,595,000 


There are more savings banks ac- 
counts in numbers than there are fam- 
ilies in the United States, according to 
the census reports. 

The available figures on the number 
of savings accounts in the country, with- 
out any returns from some of the states. 
show 9,354,989 accounts in the mutual 
savings hanks of seventeen states: 
6.180.337 in the state banks of thirteen 
states; 2,713,808 in the trust companies 
of eight states; 72.961 in private banks 
in New York; 8 015,726 in the national 
banks of all states. This gives a total 
number of savings banks accounts list- 
ed on the records of the American 
Bankers Association for June 30, 1921, 
at 26,637,831. 

“The rank and file of the American 
people are strong enough financially, 
including their holdings of all securities 
on top of their savings,” says the “New 
York Herald.” “to take over the war 
debt of the American Government.” 

PENNEY STORY TRUE 

The sensational playing up in New 
York papers of stories to the effect that 
James Cash Penney. head of the Golden 
Rule stores, one of the largest chains in 
the country, had taken out $1.500.000 
of insurance, making his total personal 
policies approximately $3,000,000. made 
it look a little phony. but investigation 
by The Eastern Underwriter disclosed 
the fact that the stories were substan- 
tially correct. I. W. Brill. of Brill & 
Scott. general agents of the Penn Mu- 
tual Life in New York, was the lucky 
agent. 


Henry Moir Resigns 
From Home Life 


PLANS SOON 





WILL ANNOUNCE 


One of Country’s Most Famous Actu- 
aries; Has Served On Many 
Committees 








Henry Moir, second vice-president 
and actuary of the Home Life Insurance 
Company, has resigned and important 
announcement about his future plans 
will probably be made next week. The 
news of this resignation will come as a 
big surprise to life insurance men as 
Mr. Moir is one of the most famous 
actuaries in America. In fact, it would 
be difficult to conceive of any committee 
covering an actuarial matter of first 
importance which did not embrace the 
name of Mr. Moir. Thus, he is one of 
the select body of men who served on 
the war risk committee and he was 
one of the advisory committee of threu 
on the New York City pension system. 
He was also on the insurance committee 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

For yeais a member of the Actuarial 
Society of America, he was president 
of that body and has read many valu- 
able papers before it. He is the author 
of numerous pamphlets on life insur- 
ance matters. 

Mr. Moir was a member of the famous 
group of insurance men who attended 
George Watson’s School for boys in 
‘dinburgh. He came to this country 
and was actuary of the old Provident 
Savings. He has been with the Home 
Life for some years. Mr. Moir is not only 
highly regarded professionally but also 
as a man as he is human, likeable and 
broad-minded. 





H. H. Walker, of Chicago, veteran 
secretary of the Home, and for years 
manager of the farm department, has 
written some handy hints, which are 
published by “News From Home.” 
During the Winter Mr. Walker writes 
considerably for Florida newspapers. 
Here are some of his handy hints: 

The propaganda that counts is a 
company that talks for itself, and a 
skillful and industrious agent. 

On the “best of terms” with com- 
petitors is the habit of the fellow who 
gets the name on the dotted line and 
keeps it there. 

A new patron should be sought, but a 
satisfied old one is a “bully good” ad- 
vertisement. 

An occasional call on a policyholder 
keeps alive the influence which got his 
patronage. 

If you have a good agency plant, ad- 
vertise and keep it. 

If you want a good agency plant, 
advertise and get it. 

A pair of good legs and talking talent 
are not to be despised. 

As a rule, the deserving man may 
depend upon his acquaintances. 

* *¢ 6 

Miss Caroline Katzenstein stood sec- 
ond among the leaders of the Phila- 
delphia Life for November. She is ac- 
tive in suffrage work, having helped 
open the first headquarters in Pennsyl- 
vania, and was corresponding secretary 
of the state association. She also rep- 
resented that state at the national con- 
vention held in Louisville. She has 
been executive secretary of the Equal 
Franchise Society of Philadelphia; ana 
executive secretary of the Pennsylvania 
branch of the National Woman’s Party. 
She also helped the Women’s Teachers’ 
Organization obtain an increase in 
salary. In 1920 she was publicity man- 
ager for the Red Cross Roll Call in 
Southeastern Pennsylvania. 

e * s 


Walter Powell, who began selling life 
insurance on September 18 last, for the 
Volunteer state Life, wrote not less than 
one application a day during his first 
fifty-two days in the business. 


Sie Human Side - | 

















HENRY MOIR 





J. O. Hoover, assistant superinten- 
dent of agencies of the life, accident and 
group departments of the Travelers, 
was married recently. His bride was 
Miss Grace Rogers, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. F. Willson Rogers, of Hartford. 
Immediately after the ceremony Mr. 
Hoover was presented with a sheaf of 
telegrams from the various Mississippi 
Valley branch office managers’ with 
which he is immediately associated in 
his work. They made the six preced- 
ing days “Hoover Week” and had pro- 
duced in his honor $1,500,000 of new 
regular life business, four new group 
cases, and one wholesale life case, and 
$15,000 in new accident premiums. 

* * * 


Howard P. Dunham, of the Connecti- 
cut House of Representatives, and well 
known former insurance man of Hart- 
ford, will become inspector-general of 
the state with the rank of colonel. Mr. 
Dunham was born in Bennington, Vt., 
and is a graduate of Union College. For 
sixteen years he was connected with the 
accident department of the Aetna Life. 
During his career in the insurance world 
he compiled “Business of Insurance,” 
standard text books on all branches of 
insurance. 

” * * 


C. T. Hubbard, of the Aetna Life in 
Hartford, is a man of great versatility, 
his talents not only including those of 
literary ability, (his manuscripts being 
welcomed in the leading trade papers 
of America) but he is also a clever 
magician, and has given performances 
as such for more than ten years. 

* * + 


E. A. Woods, of the Equitable in Pitts- 
burgh, and former president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
is writing a book on life insurance sales- 
manship. For years he has been the 
leader in creative salesmanship. 

* * * 


S. L. Phelps, assistant actuary of the 
Lincoln National Life of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has resigned to become secretary 
of the Volunteer State Life of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 





CAR & GENERAL TO ENTER 





Reported That English Company Plans 
to Write Casualty Lines in 
United States 





It is understood that the Car & Gen- 
eral Insurance Corporation, Ltd., of 
London, associated with the Royal Ex- 
change Assurance Company, will enter 
the United States to transact casualty 
insurance business. 
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Fire Insurance Department 








New Jersey Agents 
Are Dissatisfied 


LOCAL CONDITIONS 





DEPLORE 


Bank Agencies, Multiple Agencies, 
Rebating, Reciprocal Activities, 
Agitate Local Association 
The New Jersey Association of Under- 
writers has sent out a bulletin this 
month summarizing insurance agency 
conditions in that State, as seen by the 
members and officers of the association. 
The impression is not favorable. In 
fact complaints from agency sources 
pertaining to the actions of companies, 
mutuals, reciprocals and others are in- 
creasing. As New Jersey is one of the 
leading States in the East, the report, 
signed by Arthur W. Hicks, president 
of the association, is interesting and 
significant. Parts of it are given here- 

with, as follows: 

“From an agency standpoint condi- 
tions in this State are not satisfactory. 
To generalize: The increasing number 
of agents of all kinds that are being ap- 
pointed by some companies; the ease 
with which almost any applicant can 
secure a broker’s license; the fact that 
the claims that rebates are being al- 
lowed by some agents and _ brokers 
seems supported by evidence; the ap- 
parently justified implication that cer- 
tain companies through the connivance 
of some of their agents and special 
agents are violating the Ramsey law; 
the increasing volume of preniiums be- 
ing diverted from regular agents by sec- 
retaries and other officers of building 
and loan associations; the occasional 
appointment by the companies of what 
really amounts to a bank agency; the 
inroads of unlicensed or unadmitted 
companies, are all elements of demorali- 
zation which enter into the general situ- 
ation. 

“To specialize: Several companies 
are appointing as their agents in certain 
cities numerous clerks, lawyers and 
others not regularly in the insurance 
business, many of whom do not main- 
tain the required bona fide, duly oper- 
ated business office; the companies 
through their branch or home offices 
making up the forms and writing the 
policies and paying them the same com- 
mission they do to their regular, policy 
writing agents who maintain a regular 
Office, and at least make a pretense of 
rendering some service in return for 
the commission they receive. It is re- 
ported that representatives of a certain 
company recently went through an 
office building in Newark and made 
twelve agency appointments. This 
class of company appointment and rep- 
resentatives give some ground to the 
claim of the mutuals that the agent is 
nothing but an economic waste. 

“The agent is an economic waste to 


the extent that he is the recipient of 
remuneration not represented by his 
own labor or by service to the assured 
or by service to the institution of insur- 
ance through his activities in fire and 
accident prevention and other economic 
factors connected with the business. 

“Every .claim of rebating, and there 
are many, that is brought to the atten- 
tion of your officers is carefully, thor- 
oughly but quietly investigated. Natu- 
rally evidence is very hard to obtain 
and has to be sought from many angles 
and the process is a tedious one, but if 
it is to be secured, we will get it in the 
end, perhaps not enough to convict, but 
oftimes enough to justify a personal 
call and warning. A word to the wise 
should be sufficient. 


Reciprocal Automobile Insurance 

“The New Jersey Auto Club is mak- 
ing a drive for members. In the No- 
vember issue of ‘New Jersey Motoring’ 
the organ published hy Louis A. Voor- 
hees, who appears to be the treasurer 
of the Associated Automobile Clubs of 
New Jersey, it explains the cheapness 
of that form of participating insurance 
as furnished members by the Pennsyl- 
vania Indemnity Exchange and the Key- 
stone Indemnity Exchange, both of 
whom it endorses and recommends, and 
it advises members interested to corre- 
spond direct with those exchanges. 
These reciprocal exchanges pay no 
taxes or fees in this State, and can only 
do business here by correspondence. 

“Chapter 308, P. L. 1895, prohibits 
any corporation now or hereafter to be 
organized under the banking laws of the 
State or under the act authorizing the 
incorporation of safe depositor trust 
companies, their officers or agents, from 
acting as brokers or agents in the busi- 
ness of fire insurance for the benefit or 
profit of such corporation. The penalty 
is $500 fine, one-half of which goes to 
the State and the other half to the Fire- 
men’s Relief Association.” 


COMMERCIAL UNION FOLDERS 


The Commercial Union is getting out 
a series of folders on side-lines, the 
first of which has just appeared. It 
treats sprinkler leakage insurance and 
is an excellent sales circular. Others 
in the series will be sent to agents 
periodically. 


N. F. P. A. TO MOVE 


On and after January. 1, 1923, the 
address of the National Fire Protection 
Association will be 40 Central street, 
sjoston, Mass. The Committee on Ma- 
rine Fire Hazards met Wednesday in 
New York. S. D. McComb is chairman 
of the committee. 


PHILADELPHIA CHANGES 
Recently commissioned agents in 
Philadelphia are Arthur §S. Glaser by 
the People’s National Fire, and Clinton 
R. Sinnott by the Lafayette Fire of 
New Orleans. 
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MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 

















UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH 
J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 




















Here’s what makes for a 





DISTINCTIVE AGENCY 
SERVICE 


More and more agents are recognizing the true significance of a dis- 


tinctive agency service and the 


realization. 


It means— 


qualities that are vital to its 


prompter attention than your competitors in “covering” 
property when ordered; quicker delivery of policies; more 
accuracy in figuring rates and premiums; better care in 
checking rate schedules to secure lowest rate possible; 
providing forms which better meet actual requirements— 


And to secure your client’s utmost confidence— 
more caution in selling him no cover that you do not be- 


lieve he needs. 


But all this won’t help— 


unless you can represent a company whose strength you 
can guarantee and whose loss adjustments and settle- 
ments you know will be just and prompt. 


With full reliance, “place it in the Fidelity-Phenix.” 


FIDELITY - PHENIX 


Fire Insurance Company 
Eighty Maiden Lane, New York 


HENRY EVANS 
Chairman of the Board 





Cc. R. STREET 
President 


Cash Capital: $5,000,006.00 


CHICAGO 


MONTREAL 


SAN FRANCISCO 

















COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
| FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





Built on its REPUTATION of SER- 
VICE to its LOCAL AGENTS 
The sign of the COLUMBIAN NA- 
TIONAL backed by its integrity is the 
sign of good insurance 

T. A. LAWLER, General Manager 





LANSING, MICHIGAN 




















Northern of London 

Commonwealth of New York 
National Liberty Fire Ins. Co. 
London & Scottish of London 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
ONE LIBERTY STREET 
Telephones: John 63-64-65 











LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. | 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 
Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
London & Scottish Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
National Security Fire Insurance Co. 
National Liberty Fire Ins. Co. 
Caledonian Insurance Co. 





BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENTS 


Firemen’s of New Jersey 
Globe & Rutgers of N. Y. 
National Security Fire of Neb. 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. A. 


BROOKLYN OFFICE 
145 MONTAGUE STREET 
*Phones: Main 6870-6871-6872 
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Text of Arkansas 
Cotton Compress Case 


SUPREME COURT UPSETS LAW 
Holds State Has no Right to Impose 
Tax on Assured for Coverage With 
Unlicensed Companies 

Brokers, fire underwriters and insur- 
ance commissioners are intensely inter- 
ested in the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States declaring 
void the Arkansas law, seeking to penal- 
ize assureds dealing with unlicensed 
companies, At the convention last week 
at the Hotel Astor the commissioners 
passed a resolution pledging themselves 
to make every effort to prohibit the 
activities of companies in states where 
they are not licensed. The case of the 
St. Louis Cotton Compress Company 
against the State of Arkansas does not 
bear directly on the constitutionality of 
any direct measures against companies, 
but confines itself to the right of a com- 
monwealth to strike at an _ insurer 
through a tax upon the assured, who 
is in reality an innocent party to the 
fight. 

Nevertheless, the opinion of the Su- 
preme Court is of value for the bearing 
it has upon the statutes of other states 
similar to the Arkansas law, now in- 
operative by virtue of the decision. The 
law sought to impose a tax of 5% upon 
assureds upon gross premiums paid to 
insurance companies not licensed to 
write in the state for coverage on prop- 
erty located within the boundaries of 
the state. 

The opinion of Mr. Justice Holmes of 
the Supreme Court reads as follows: 

“This is a suit by the State of Arkan- 
gas against a corporation of Missouri 
author‘zed to do business in Arkansas. 
It is vrought to recover 5% on the gross 
premiums paid by the defendant, the 


plaintiff in error, for insurance upon its 
property in Arkansas, to companies not 
authorized to do business in the State. 
A statute of the State purports to im- 
pose a liability for this amount as a tax. 
Crawford & Moses, Digest (1921), Sec. 
9967. The answer alleged that the poli- 
cies were contracted for, delivered and 
paid for in St. Louis, Missouri, the domi- 
cile of the corporation, because the 
rates were less than those charged by 
companies authorized to do business in 
Arkansas. It also alleged that long be- 
fore the taxing act was passed the de- 
fendant had made large investments in 
Arkansas in real and personal property 
essential to the conduct of its business, 
which it had held and operated ever 
since. The plaintiff demurred. The 
lower court overruled the demurrer, but 
the Supreme Court sustained it, holding 
that the statute denied to the defendant 
no rights guaranteed to it by the Four- 
teenth Amendment. Judgment was en- 
tered for the plaintiff and the case was 
brought by writ of error to this court. 
“The Supreme Court justified the im- 


position as an occupation tax—that is, 
as we understand it, a tax upon the 
occupation of the defendant. But this 


court although bound by the construc- 
tion that the Supreme Court may put 
upon the statute is not bound by the 
characterization of it so far as that 
characterization may bear upon the 
question of its constitutional effect. 

St. Louis Southwestern Railway Com- 
pany v. Arkansas, 235 U. S. 350, 362. 
The short question is whether this so- 
called tax is saved because of the name 
given to it by the statute when it has 
been decided in Allgeyer v. Louisiana, 
165 U. S. 578, that the imposition of a 
round sum, called a fine, for doing the 
game thing, called an offense, is invalid 
under the Fourteenth Amendment. It 
is argued that there is a distinction be- 
cause the Louisiana statute prohibits 
(by implication) what this statute per- 
mits. But that distinction, apart from 
some relatively insignificant collateral 
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consequences, is merely in the amount 
of the detriment imposed upon doing 
the act. The name given by the state 
to the imposition is not conclusive.— 
Bailey v. Drexel Furniture Company, 
May 15, 1922, Lipke v. Lederer, June 5, 
1922. In Louisiana the detriment was 
$1,000. Here it is 5% upon the pre- 
miums—which is 3% more than is 
charged for insuring in authorized com- 
panies. Each is a prohibition to the 
extent of the payment required. The 


Arkansas tax manifests no less plainly: 


than the Louisiana fine a purpose to dis- 
courage insuring in companies that do 
not pay tribute to the State. This case 
is stronger than that of Allgeyer in that 
here no act was done within the State, 
whereas there a letter constituting a 
step in the contract was posted within 
the jurisdiction. It is true that the 
State may regulate the activities of for- 
eign corporations within the State but 
it cannot regulate or interfere with 
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what they do outside. The other limit 
upon the State’s power due to its having 
permitted the plaintiff in error to estab- 
lish itself as alleged, need not be con- 
sidered here.—-Southern Railway Com- 
pany v. Greene, 216 U. S. 400, 414; 
Cheney Brothers Company v. Massachu- 
setts, 246 U. S. 147, 157; Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company v. Wis- 
consin, 247 U. S. 132, 149. 
“Judgment reversed.” 


WANT INDEPENDENT BUREAU 

More than ordinary importance is 
attached by a large number of the com- 
panies writing hail insurance to the spe- 
cial committee appointed at the recent 
annual meeting of the Western Hail 
Association to work out a plan for hand- 
ling the adjustment of losses. Most of 
the older companies in the business 
insist that there should be some bureau, 
either organized by the association 
itself, or one ot the regular adjustment 
companies under contract, to which all 
the companies should be required to 
refer their losses, so as to avoid the 
evils of competitive adjustments. They 
charge that the trouble of the past sea- 
son has arisen largely over the newer 
companies in the business who have 
been seeking to establish themselves 
with agents or in communities by mak- 
ing prompt and often very liberal settle- 
ments. 

The older companies suggest that un- 
less some such arrangement is made 
the business may return to the condi- 
tions which prevailed in 1915 and 1916, 
when competitive adjustments were 
rampant and the business was shot to 
pieces. They point out that with their 
greater experience, better established 
business, and especially their larger as- 
sets, they are in better position to stand 
such a fight than are the newer com- 
panies, many of which are comparative- 
ly small, with bail insurance a large pro- 
portion of their business. Should there 
be a recurrence of such a fight, it would 
be much more serious now. At the time 
of the former contest there were less 
than twenty companies in the business, 
while now there are over sixty writing 
the class. 





VIRGINIA AGENTS MEET 

The committee of six local agents 
representing the Virginia Association of 
Insurance Agents in connection with the 
proposal to separate Virginia from the 
Southeastern Underwriters Association 
met at Rueger’s hotel in Richmond the 
evening of December 13 to formulate 
replies to a form letter sent out re- 
cently to members of the Virginia As- 
sociation asking their views as to the 
question at issue. 





SIXTY FIRES IN WEEK 
More than sixty fires were reported 
in New York City last week through 
the committee on losses and adjust- 
ments of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters. This is a tremendous 


total and one to cause serious thought 
among fire underwriters. 
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Pass Motion to Curb 
Unlicensed Writing 


McMAHON BEHIND THE MOVE 





Commissioners Believe Companies 
Should Not Write in States 
Where Not Admitted 








Among the strongly progressive meas- 
ures adopted by the Insurance Com- 
missioners’ convention was a resolution 
introduced by Commissioner McMahon 
of South Carolina asking for the revo- 
cation of licenses of companies which 
operate in other states without first 
obtaining licenses to insure in the lat- 
ter. Its adoption by the convention 
showed the feeling against the un- 
bridled writing of risks. The resolution 
follows: 

“Recommendation No. 1. We recom- 
mend regulations or department rulings 
to the following effect: If any do- 
mestic fire insurance company or asso- 
ciation of this state shall insure prop- 
erty in another state without first ob- 
taining a license to do business therein, 
the insurance commissioner of this 
State will revoke, or deny the renewal 
of, the license of such company to do 
business in this state. 

“Recommendation No. 2. We recom- 
mend to Congress the enactment of a 
statute prohibiting the use of the mails 
and of other vehicles of interstate and 
foreign transportation for the placing of 
insurance, in any state, by any insur- 
ance company not licensed to do busi- 
ness therein, and we charge the execu- 
tive committee of this convention with 
the duty to urge this action upon Con 
gress. We suggest the possibility of 
adding such provisions to the pending 
Denison bill.” 

This resolution was discussed for 
some time, referred to the committee 
on laws and legislation, reported out 
and adopted by the convention in the 
following words: 

_“The committee on laws and legisla. 
tion, to which was committed a resolu- 
tion relative to the writing of insurance 
by companies in states in which they 
are not lawfully admitted to transact 
business, reports recommending that it 
be authorized to consider further and 
report on said resolution and that it be 
authorized to present before Congress 
the matters involved in the second por- 
tion of the said resolution. It 
reports the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
convention that the practice of certain 
companies in insuring risks in states to 
which they are not admitted to transact 
business is contrary to public policy and 
highly objectionable, and that legisla- 
tion should generally be enacted to curb 
its practice. The committee on laws 
and legislation is authorized to draft 
and submit such legislation for the con- 


sideration of the several states and 
Congress.” 


also 





ON FEDERATION’S BOARD 

These fire insurance men were elect- 
ed on the board of trustees of the In- 
surance Federation at its annual meet- 
ing on Tuesday: Thomas H. Anderson, 
Liverpool & London & Globe, Newark, 
and Cecil F, Shallcross, North British & 
Mercantile, New York. 





NORSKE LLOYD BANKRUPT 
The famous old Norske Lloyd, one of 
the brightest stars in marine insurance 
during the war period, has been official- 
ly declared bankrupt, according to a for- 
eign dispatch. 





OPENS BUFFALO OFFICE 
The Retail Credit Company has 
opened an office in Buffalo. The man- 
ager is Fred W. Schultz, formerly as- 


sistant manager of the Philadelphia 
office, 
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DEPENDABILITY IN INSURANCE 


To be of real value to the community it 
serves, a local agency should be able to pro- 
vide insurance protection in a company 
whose dependability is unquestioned. 


It has been the aim of The Home Insur- 
ance Company, New York, to stand firmly 
back of its agency forces in this regard. 
One of the most effective ways of doing so 
has been to assure, by careful and conser- 
vative underwriting, the ability to promptly 
and fairly assume any and all obligations. 


The Home is America’s Largest and 
Strongest Fire Insurance Company, and 
judicious management has added to its other 
qualities, that of thorough dependability. 
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Robb Tells Why Fire 
Insurance is Unique 


ARTICLE FOR CREDIT MEN 





Fire Prevention a Part of Insurance 
Service, Says New York Exchange 
Manager 





This article was printed in “The Credit 
Monthly,” a magazine for credit men. It 
was written by Willis O. Robb, manager 
of the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change. 


In the introduction to his address last 
month to the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, Sir Reginald McKenna, ex-Chan- 
cellor of the British Exchequer, apolo- 
gized for avoiding purely technical 
banking questions by explaining that 
the entire banking system in this coun- 
try differs from that in England, and 
more especially in the character and 
extent of legislative supervision and re- 
quirements. He pointed out that the 
banks are treated for legislative pur- 
poses as belonging to the general class 
of corporations and handled under the 
corporation law, and that nothing like 
the same legal safeguards are thrown 
around the interests of the individual 
depositor in Great Britain that are ap- 
plied in this country. 

A similar difference in supervision of 
fire insurance companies and especially 
of their rate-emaking work is found in 
the provisions of the respective stat- 
utes of Great Britain and the United 
States. In general, the British idea is 
freedom of contract and the right and 
obligation of the individual to look after 
his own interests in the drawing or ac- 
cepting of any contract, instead of being 
either hampered or safeguarded to any 
considerable extent by legislative enact- 
ments. In this country, on the other 
hand, the aim of our statutes and other 
supervisory legislation, at least in the 
insurance business, is to make sure of 
like treatment of all individuals under 
like circumstances, and in order to se- 
cure this a very considerable infringe- 
ment on personal liberty is habitually 
allowed. In general, it may be said that 
the English ideal is “Liberty,” and the 
American ideal “Equality.” 


Whether in either country any consid- 
erable progress has been made in in- 
troducing into our business and cor- 
porate activities an infusion of the third 
element of the famous French trinity— 
that is “Fraternity’—is a matter of 
rather grave uncertainty and increasing 
concern. That may come later. It 
should be said that the deliberate choice 
of the ideal of equality in the American 
treatment of insurance questions has 
naturally and intentionally been made 
at the sacrifice not only of full liberty 
of action but even of a reasonable meas- 
ure of flexibility and equity in individual 
cases. 


The carrying out of the American 
ideal imposes very severe restrictions 
that (a) cost the supervising officers 
and the corporations a great deal of 
money, and that (b) bear severely on 
individual property holders mainly be- 
cause of the maintenance of an elabor- 
ate set of written definitions, specified 
standards and dividing lines between 
classes. Every such system entails con- 
siderable injustice; just as the require- 
ment that a citizen should be twenty- 
one years old before he can vote often 
admits incompetents and shuts out com- 
petents. Moreover, (just as in the case 
of the voting qualification), it would 
probably be difficult or impossible to 
shift the dividing lines between many 
of the classes of risks which underwrit- 
ers have delimited for rating purposes 
without introducing more troubles than 
would be got rid of. We may take it 
for granted, however, that there will 
be no early reversal of the present 
American policy on this general subject 
of the treatment of commercial activi- 
ties, especially of corporations, and 
most particularly of insurance corpora- 
tions and their rating work. 

The method of schedule rating which 
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in the main underlies all fire insurance 
rating work except that dealing with 
the very low-rated and very uniform 
classes, as dwellings, ete., has for its 
objects, first, the demonstration to each 
property owner that he is getting the 
equal treatment called for by the law, 
and that any other risk of the same 
class as his own will be rated by the 
ame machinery of base rate, charges 
and allowances; and, second, the secur- 
ing of improvements not only in the 
detailed construction, protection and 
maintenance of individual risks, but in 
the common water supply, fire depart- 
ment, building laws and street paving 
of the community; this, of course, be- 
ing over and above the object of trying 
to make the volume of fire insurance 
premiums as a whole—-as well as the 
proportion thereof obtained from indi- 
vidual classes—take care both of the 
entire volume of losses and of the pro- 
portion thereof occurring in the indi- 
vidual class, plus the necessary cost of 
operation and net-profit to the stock- 
holders. 


Fire Waste Adds in Insurance Costs 


The object of reducing the fire haz- 
ard embodied in all our schedule meth- 
ods is one which is very much less 
prominent in Great Britain than in this 
country, because our fire waste is so 
disproportionately and outrageously 
high in proportion to the insurable val- 
ues at risk. That particular form of 
public service underwriters are simply 
compelled to include in their scheme of 
operations. Perhaps from the point of 
view of the public interest this is the 
chief virtue of fire insurance schedule 
rating, and, incidentally, the chief rea- 
son why a public-spirited property own- 
er should neither seek nor be willing 
to accept insurance which is offered at 
a rate that ignores schedule rating or 
makes flat or indefensible deductions 
from the results of such rating. If a 
property owner finds in the make-up of 
his fire insurance rating a ten cent 
charge for lack of fire pails, he is very 
likely to make the improvement neces- 
sary to get rid of that charge, if he cen 
get rid of it in no other way. But if he 
finds by shopping around that he can 
get the charge off by accepting a policy 
from a hungry agent or company seek- 
ing to get a foothold and willing to take 
a gambler’s chance at a rate which 1g- 
nores this particular defect, he is to 
that extent not only himself failing to 
do his part toward the reduction of the 
general fire hazard of the community, 
but encouraging others to do likewise, 
to the common disadvantage of all. 

And I may as well say here that if in 
the conduct of their own business the 
business men of the country are to con- 
tinue, develop, and carry to its utter- 
most limits the tendency that seems to 
me to have been growing since the ont- 
break of the war, to practice every 
variety of greed and profiteering, of 
hard bargaining and underpaying, of 
exaggerated economy in the expense ac- 
count, without regard to the destructive 
results of this anti-social business sys- 
tem, we need only to look forward 
a generation or two to find our des- 
cendants declaring with anguished 
unanimity that the civilization this gen- 
eration has made such efforts to save 
was probably not worth saving at all. 


The fire insurance business is, 1 
think, unique in that, 


(1) There is no such thing as free 
and unrestricted competition in rate- 
making anywhere in the United States; 


(2) The lowest average rates are al- 
ways found where the joint or company 
control of rate-making is closest; 

(3) This joint control develops a 
powerful internal competition, both of 
new companies and of new methods, in 
the improvement of risks and of rate- 
making machinery alike, so as to bring 
about a steady lowering of rates; 

(4) Favoritism, or unfair discrimina- 
tion between large and small custom- 
ers, men with and men without pull, is 
reduced to a minimum; and 


(5) The most rapidly growing factor 


in the expense ratio (except, of course, 
taxes), is that of the preventive work 
that tends to reduce final cost by reduc- 
ing hazard. 

Fire Prevention a Part of the Service 

This last feature especially should be 
borne in mind by those who criticize 
the high expense account of the fire 
insurance companies. Fire prevention 
work is as much a part of the service 
they render as is the payment of losses, 
and the fact that its cost must be 
charged to expenses should not blind 
the public to that fact. High expenses 
are not necessarily a reproach. Most of 
the premium income of the steam boiler 
and passenger elevator insurance com- 
panies goes to inspection and prevention 
work, not to loss payments. Edward 
Atkinson, the great founder of the New 
England Factory Mutual insurance sys- 
tem, used to say his ideal was a hun- 
dred per cent expense ratio and a zero 
loss ratio. More and more the tendency 
is in that direction in the conduct of the 
fire insurance business, even of the 
stock companies. 

Fire insurance rating bureaus perform 
a public service which, while by no 
means appreciated by the public at 
large, is fully conceded by all the ex- 
pert investigators who have ever gone 
into the subject, and is increasingly 
availed of by architects, engineers and 
business developers of all kinds. 


BUFFALO VEHICLE ORDINANCE 

The city of Buffalo has taken a step 
forward in the direction of facilitating 
the fighting of fires. Chief Edward P. 
Murphy has secured the passage of an 
ordinance that will stop the impeding 
of fire apparatus by curiosity seekers 
in automobiles who chase fire engines. 
On the approach of fire apparatus all 
cars must drive as close as_ possible 
to the right hand curb of a street ana 
stop; they shall not follow closer than 
300 feet, and shall not approach nor 
park within 600 feet of any apparatus 
after it has come to a stop. The diffi- 
culty of getting to a fire, approaching 
hydrants and laying hose in the present 
congested traffic conditions is great 
enough, without the nuisance of curi- 
osity seekers following the engines and 
blocking the approaches so that the 
second alarm detail cannot get to the 
fire. 





COOK BOOK POPULAR 

The Metropolitan Life has received 
several thousand replies to its adver- 
tisement published in the “Saturday 
Evening Post” offering to give away 
free to each applicant a copy of a cook 
book containing high-grade recipes for 
delicately prepared toods. 


Alien Dependency 
Subject 1 to Civil Code 


DECISION EFFECTS STATE LAW 


Appellate Division of New York 
Supreme Court Reverses Indus- 
trial Board Award 


By William Warren Dimmick 


The appellate division of the New 
York Supreme Court, third department, 
has rendered a very important decision 
on the question of dependency under 
the workmen’s compensation law, where 
the claim for compensation was made 
by the Italian Consul for alleged alien 
dependents residing in Italy. The unani- 
mous decision of the court holds among 
other things that such depositions must 
be executed in the manner prescribed 
by the code of civil procedure of the 
state of New York and that an award 
cannot be sustained solely upon infor- 
mal depositions executed in Italy. ‘The 
decision of the court is as follows: 


In the matter of the claim for com- 
pensation under the workmen’s compen- 
sation law, made by Salvatore Di Ionna, 
claimant-respondent, against Terry & 
Tench Company, Inc., employer, and the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Com- 
pany, insurance carrier, appellants. 

The case was argued September term, 
1922, and decided during the November 
term, 1922. Hon. Henry T. Kellogg sat 
as presiding justice, with Hon. Michael 
H. Kiley, Hon. Charles C. VanKirk, Hon. 
Harold J. Hinman and Hon. Gilbert D. 
B. Hasbrouck as associate justices. 
William Warren Dimmick, Esq., attor- 
ney for appellants. Hon. Charles D. 
Newton, attorney general, attorney for 
Industrial Board. Frederick H. Cun- 
ningham, Esq., of counsel. 

Opinion, Hasbrouck, J. 


The employer and insurance carrier 
have filed three appeals from as many 
awards made to Salvatore Di Ionna, by 
the State Industrial Board as compen- 
sation for the death of his son. 

Pasquale Di Ionna, employed by the 
Terry & Tench Company, Inc., while at 
work on a building on Westchester ave- 
nue, Bronx, New York, fell on May 29, 
1920, and shortly after during the same 
day died. He was 28 years old. The 
State Industrial Board has made three 
awards and they have been appealed 
from by the employer, the insurance 
carrier, on the grounds that the depen- 
dency of the father is not proved and 
that partial support was not given by 
the deceased to his father during the 


year elapsing from May 29, 1919, to May 
20, 1920. 

The fact that the father was a depen- 
dent does not follow because he was 
possessed of no property. The fact that 
he owned no property is established by 
the evidence of his son, John Di Ionna, 
to the effect that the father had no 
property nine years ago. The law pre- 
sumes that a state of facts established 
by evidence to have existed at a certain 
period continues to so exist. 
evidence given by the same _ witness 
that the father worked some land upon 
shares with the owner and lived upon 
its produce and what he earned. There 
is no evidence of dependence except 
that contained in the affidavit of the 
peasants. The authenticity of that affi- 
davit is questioned by appellants and 
claimed by them to have no probative 
force, since it is merely hearsay. This 
contention, we think, finds countenance 
in the law. No award depending upon 
the establishment of a necessary fact 
can be sustained if hearsay evidence 
constitutes that sole proof of such fact. 
Carroll vs. Knickerbocker Ice Co., 218 
N. Y., 489. 

The claim of the plaintiff then on the 
testimony adduced must fail unless it 
appears the affidavit submitted by the 
claimant is in shape to possess proba- 
tive force. 

It has been held that an affidavit prop- 
erly made is entitled to be received in 
evidence by the State Industrial Board. 
Moran vs. Haggerty, 180 A. D., 821. It 
is not bound by common law or statu- 
tory rules of evidence. The question is 
then, was the affidavit of the peasants 
made in Italy properly authenticated? 
An attempt of authentication was made 
by attaching to it the signature of the 
notary, Simone Biagiotti, who certified 
that he had put the declarant signa- 
tories on oath as to the contents of the 
affidavit. The legality of the signature 
of the notary was vised by the pretor, 
Iannuzzi. Attached is his seal. The 
signature of the pretor, Iannuzzi, is 
vised for legalization by the ministry of 
justice by the officer in charge, Be- 
Cesare and seal. The signature of De- 
Cesare is attached as to its authenticity 
by the ministry of foreign affairs by the 
order of the minister, Morone, and seal. 

It need not be said that such authen- 
tication did not meet the requirements 
of Sections 952-953 and 956 of the then 
Code of Civil Procedure. Guillo vs. 
Sherman-Stalter Company, 195 A. D., 
362. 

There is nothing then left in the law 
to confer authenticity upon the affidavit 
unless it be found in the treaty relations 
between Italy and the United States. 
The last treaty covering such relations 
was proclaimed September 27, 1878, and 
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contains among other provisions, Arti- 
cle 10, reading in part as follows: 

“Copies of papers relative to such 
contracts and official documents of all 
kinds, whether original, copies or trans- 
lations, duly authenticated by the con- 
suls general, consuls, vice-consuls and 
consular agents, and sealed with the 
seal of office of the consulate, shall be 
received as evidence in the United 
States and Italy.” 

The affidavit in question, assuming it 
is an official document, does not attempt 
to comply with the above quoted pro- 
vision. Having no _ official sanction 
recognized by our law, it is powerless 
to emancipate itself from the domain 
of hearsay evidence. 

Neither is there any proof that the 
deceased made any contribution to his 
father’s support during the year prior 
to May 29, 1920. It seems to be taken 
for granted that. there is in evidence a 
draft made in December 1919. The 
draft evidenced the payment of 1,500 
lires by the son at the Banco DiNapoli 
Azenzia, No. 2, in New York. 

Assuming that the draft was in ordi- 
nary form and that its proceeds were 
eventually delivered to the father, there 
still remains no evidence as to the use 
the proceeds were to be put. From the 
fact of the payment of a draft without 
other explanation, it must be inferred 
that like a check it was issued or given 
in payment of a debt. 

We are of opinion that neither the 
dependency of the father nor the con- 
tribution to his support by the deceased 
as required by the statute to sustain the 
claim has been shown. 

The award should be reversed with- 
out costs and a new hearing had before 
the board. 





DINNER FOR J. H. BURNSIDE 





Head of L. & L. & G. Local Department 
Honored on Fiftieth Birthday 
With Company 





The Liverpool & London & Globe 
gave a complimentary dinner on the 
evening of Tuesday, December 5, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria to James H. Burnside 
head of the local department who last 
month celebrated his sixty-fifth birth- 
day and the fiftieth anniversary of his 
entrance into the service of the com- 
pany. During the entire half century 
Mr. Burnside has been connected with 
the local department. 

Thomas H. Anderson, United States 
Atorney for the company was toast- 
master. Manager C. A. Nottingham pre- 
sented Mr. Burnside with a beautifully 
engrossed copy of a resolution adopted 
by the New York Board of the company. 
C. L. Purdin, assistant manager, in im- 
media’e supervision of the local depart- 
ment gave an expression of his good- 
will. General Adjuster F. I. Crisfieta, 
on behalf of the staff, presented the 
honored guest with a fine Victrola and 
100 records. Mr. Burnside responded 
fittingly and feelingly to all those ex- 
pressions of good will. 

Mr. Anderson read greetings signed 
by the chief officials of the company at 
the Liverpool & London offices, and ex 
pressed on behalf of all those present 
and for himself their pleasure in having 
present the general manager of the com- 
pany, Hugh Lewis, who spoke. 





NULTON ON WAY TO BRAZIL 

Howard S. Nulton, special agent for 
the Niagara with Richmond, Va., head- 
quarters, is planning to leave early next 
month on a trip to South America. He 
will sail from New York on the Lam- 
port and Holt liner Vandyck January 3 
for Rio de Janeiro and will be away for 
about two months. 





ON TO MINNEAPOLIS! 

The summer convention of the Insur- 
ance Commissioners will probably be 
held in Minneapolis during the last 
week of August, 1923. If there is a 
spring meeting Colonel “Joe” Button 
has requested his associates to remem- 
ber that Richmond, Va., is on the map 
and a warm place in winter months. 
Colonel “Joe” is a first-class host. 

















There is an 


Opportunity 
at Hartford 


T is an opportunity for a progressive local 
agent who is looking ahead and who 
appreciates the value of a carefully managed 
company. It is in the shape of an agency 
representation of the Federal. Local agents 
are wanted: agents with good clean business 
that can be placed in the Federal way. 


What is the Federal way ? 


The Federal way of conducting the fire in- 
surance business is the modern method of 
building up a business through the help of 
highly trained underwriters in field and 
office, backed ‘by expert engineers. These 
men work for you as though they were on 
your payroll. Opportunity, you know does 
not wait. Get in touch with the Federal today, 


Whatever your fire insurance problem may 
be bring it to the 


Federal 


Insurance Company 
of New Jersey 


The Hartford General Agency Co., Inc. 


General Managers 


690 Asylum Avenue, Hartford, Connecticut 
Phone: Charter 1690 


If you are unable to call—write, telegraph, or tele- 
phone. We are waiting to hear from you at Hartford. 




















PENNSYLVANIA PLATFORM 





President Biddle of Agents’ Association 
Lists Things He Will Try 
to Accomplish 





Charles H. Biddle, newly elected pres- 
ident of the Pennsylvania Association 
of Insurance Agents, has published his 
platform containing his ideas of proper 
aims for the association during his 
administration. Among the results he 
desires to accomplish and the means by 
which he shall strive for those goals 
are the following: 

1. Regulating the representation of 
stock combined with mutual and recip- 
rocal companies; dual and multiple 
agencies; brokers and sub-agents; com- 
missions and brokerage; competition of 
outside the state brokers; overhead 
writing of some companies. 

2. Regarding the ownership of ex- 
pirations. 

3. Providing for prompt payment of 
premiums and adopting some system 
of credit information similar to that of 
the wholesale and retail merchants and 
of the Chamber of Commerce. 


4. Providing an intensive campaign 


‘of education featuring the advantage of 


stock company insurance through the 
press and by meetings in conjunction 
with Boards of Trade, Chambers of 
Commerce, Rotary, Kiwanis and other 
business and manufacturing associa- 
tions. 

5. Creating an active interest in pub- 
lic safety and fire prevention. 

6. Co-operating with civil authorities 
in the enforcement of laws regulating 
traffic and the suppression of automo- 
bile thefts. 

7. Proper laws governing mutuals, re- 
ciprocals, exchanges, inter-insurers. 

We can accomplish these things only 
in this way: 

By increasing our membership until 
their active support through co-opera- 
tion shall be strong enough to make 
these things possible. 

By increasing our funds until our in- 
come is adequate. 

By increasing the number of local 
boards throughout the state until finally 
every city shall have its voice, however 
small it may be, to start with. 

Proper income will mean active, ag- 
gressive organization in a way that will 
get results. It will mean carrying on 
real business for the benefit of all. It 
will mean an active working force 
through which such big important work 
can with facility and certainty of suc- 
cess be done. 





NATIONAL LIBERTY EXAMINED 





Over One Million Added to Surplus 
Since June, 1921; Reorganization 
Working Wonders 





M. J. Averbeck, chairman of tne 
board, took advantage of the opportun- 
ity to call together the stockholders of 
the National Liberty for their annual 
meeting on December 26 to relate tne 
remarkable advancement of the com- 
pany since its management was reorgan- 
ized a year and a half ago. The State 
Insurance Department examined the 
company as of September 30 and found 
a net surplus of $3,485,852, a gain since 
June 30, 1921, of $1,045,282, after pay- 
ment of three dividends to stockholders 
of $100,000 each. A reduction in the 
unearned premium reserve effected 
through the cancellation of many un- 
desirable contracts, has added material- 
ly to the surplus. 

On the other hand, the premium in- 
come of the company must not be con- 
sidered as decreasing faster than the 
country-wide shrinkage of new business, 
because a host of new and _ better 
equipped agents is sending in a steady 
stream of applications for business of 
the type that warrants acceptance. 

Three days after the annual meeting 
of the stockholders $500,000 of new 
stock will be distributed, thus increas- 
ing the capital accounts from $1,000,000 
to $1,500,000. 
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False Teeth Are Not 
Scientific Apparatus 


JEWELRY, 





NOR SAYS COURT 


Globe & Rutgers Wins Suit Lodged 
By Assured Who Lost Teeth; 
Covered By Tourist Policy 
False teeth! What are they? Have 
you ever stopped to define or. classify 
them? Probably not, but Joseph Rubin, 
insured with the Globe & Rutgers under 
a tourist policy, tried unsuccessfully to 
convince the Appellate Term of the Su- 
preme Court of New York State that a 
set of false teeth was either a piece of 
jewelry, a scientific apparatus or a toilet 
article. His failure to persuade the 
court lost him his insurance because 
the Appellate Term reversed a decision 
of the trial court that he was entitled 
to recover a theft loss under the inland 
marine policy he carried. The under- 
writers were Jones & Whitlock. The 
opinion, written by Justice Delehanty, 
on one of the most amusing cases to 
come recently to public attention, fol- 

lows: - 
Joseph Rubin, 
Plaintiff-Respondent, 
against 
The Globe & Rutgers Fire In- 
surance Co., of the City of 
New York, 
Defendant-Appellant. 
Appeal by defendant from an order 
of the City Court denying his motion 
under rule 106, sub. 5 of Rules of Civil 
Practice for judgment dismissing the 
complaint upon the ground that it does 
not state facts sufficient to constitute 
a cause of action. 
Levy & Becker (Joseph 
counsel) for appellant. 
Mark Eisner (Irwin 
counsel) for respondent. 


No. 7000 


Levy, of 


M. Berliner, of 
Delehanty, J.: 


This action was brought upon a policy 
of insurance to recover the value of a 
set of false teeth alleged to have been 


stolen, and the loss of which was 
claimed to have been covered by the 


terms of the policy which insured 
against loss by fire and other risks in- 
cluding loss from “theft, pilferage and 
larceny.” 

The complaint after alleging the in- 
corporation of the defendant under the 
laws of New York sets forth that on 
or about June 7, 1921, in consideration 
of the payment to it by the plaintiff 
of $40 the defendant insured the plain- 
tiff against direct loss not exceeding 
$2,000 on personal effects enumerated 
in its policy including in the list “toilet 
articles,” scientific apparatus,” ‘“jewel- 
ry”; but “false teeth” are not included 
among the articles eumerated in the 
complaint and it is not claimed by the 
respondent that false teeth are any- 
where specifically mentioned in the 
policy. The complaint however further 
alleges that it was “the intention of 
the parties to said policy to insure the 
plaintiff against loss of any articles used 
by him personally.” 

The complaint further alleges in 
substance that on or about August 8, 
1921, and while the policy was in force 
and while the plaintiff was traveling 
from Prague to Warsaw in Europe he 
suffered a direct loss by larceny of a 
set of false teeth of the value of $750 
the loss of which was insured against 
under the said policy of insurance; and 
that as the result of which larceny the 
said articles became a total loss to the 
plaintiff who was the owner thereof at 
the time of the issuance of the policy 
and at the time of the loss. 

The complaint then makes the usual 
allegations as to due performance of 
the terms of the policy upon his part 
and giving proof of loss and notice to 


the defendant company and demands 
judgment for the sum of $750 with 
interest. 


Thus it is seen that as the respondent 








The Sign 
of Good Casualty Insurance 





Guarantee and 











My 


—W7 


Accident 
Company, Limited 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 








HEAD OFFICE 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
134 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON, General Manager 


The company of “super service” is not a name that has 


been “applied” to the London Guarantee & Accident. It 
is a name well earned in more than fifty years of close 
co-operation with its agents. 
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does not claim that the policy itself 
mentioned false teeth or that it con- 
tained the clause that it was “the inten- 
tion of the parties to said policy to 
insure the plaintiff against loss of any 
article used by him personally,” it is 
evident that that allegation of the com- 
plaint is a mere conclusion of the 
pleader; and it is also obvious that the 
subsequent allegation in the complaint 
to the effect that the set of| false teeth 
was an article the loss of which was 
insured against under the said policy 
of insurance is also a mere conclusion 
of the pleader. But the respondent and 
the trial justice construe the policy as 
including the said false teeth under the 
enumerated articles as a “toilet article” 
or “scientific apparatus” or as coming 
within the term “jewelry.” Iam of the 
opinion however that construing the 
words in their ordinary and accepted 
meaning as must be done in the absence 
of anything to show that they were 
used in a different sense the words 
“toilet articles’ cannot be construed 
to include false teeth any more than 
a false ear could be deemed a toilet 
article. 

So, too, the words “scientific appa- 
ratus” in the ordinary meaning of these 
words cannot be deemed to include 
false teeth even though they might be 
deemed a product of scientific appa- 
ratus. Furthermore the word “jewelry” 
indicates gems or ornaments used for 
personal adornment, and, in the ordi- 
nary and usual meaning, the word can- 
not be construed as including false 
teeth any more than false hair or a 
false eye could be deemed to be jewel- 
ry even though they might improve the 
appeaiance of the person. 

Moreover when a policy of insurance 
specifically enumerates the articles cov- 
ered by the terms of the policy the 
pleader cannot by mere conclusion ex- 
tend the liability to the insurance com- 
pany and a demurrer or a motion in 
the nature of a demurrer under well 
settled rules of pleading does not ad- 


' mit mere conclusions or unfounded in- 


ferences drawn from the specific facts 
and terms concededly contained in the 
policy. 

It follows therefore that the com- 
plaint does not state facts sufficient to 
constitute a cause of action and as it 
is evident that the matter cannot be 
cured by amendment the order must be 
reversed with $10 costs and disburse- 
ments to appellant and the motion for 
judgment dismissing the complaint 
granted with $10 costs. 





DUAL AGENCIES GOING 
Charleston, S. C., Trying to Solve Un- 
derwriters Agencies Problem; 
Working Well 





The Charleston, S. C., Board of Local 
Underwriters’ new ruling with regard 
to the planting of dual agencies and 
underwriters’ annexes went into effect 
on December 1, and after that date any 
transfer or sale of a local agency which 
is representing a company dually repre- 
sented, or one which has an _ under- 
writers’ agency planted in the city, will 
mean that the company otherwise rep- 
resented cannot be planted with any 
agency which belongs to the Local 
Board. That practically means that the 
companies which come under this rul- 
ing will be unable to plant, for almost 
every agency of any importance in the 
city is a member of the Local Board 
and subscribes to its rulings. 

It is reliably reported that other 
agency sales are being contemplated, 
and it begins to look as though a num- 
ber of the existing dual agencies and 
underwriters represented in Charleston 
are going to be lopped off by the ruling 
of the Local Board. 





The Brooklyn Insurance Brokers As- 
sociation met last night at the Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce. President Can- 
ning outlined the work to be under- 
taken next year. 





Over sixty years 
of public service 





INCORPORATED 1860 





| UNITED 
HFIREMEN’S INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


HOME OFFICE 
430 Walnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


F. W. LAWSON, President 


Over sixty years of public service faithfully performed 
have established the United Firemen’s as an institution 
of utmost dependability. An old reliable company writing 
Fire, Tornado and Automobile Insurance. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Russell Alphonso Little 





1922 





fifth, of Russell A. Little, of Glens Falls, New York, one of its 

most useful and respected members. Mr. Little was born in 
1849, the same year in which his father, Russell M. Little, founded 
the GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY. His first employ- 
ment was in a local insurance agency, and later became connected 
with the GLENS FALLS successively as its special agent, general 
agent, secretary and vice-president, and in 1914 he was elected its 
president, serving for nearly six years when he resigned. He con- 
tinued, however, as a director and member of the company’s 
executive committee until his death, aggregating a continuous 
service of nearly half a century. 


Ts Insurance Profession has lost in the death on December 


Mr. Little was very much an all-around man; self-possessed, 
calm-minded, even-tempered, level-headed and of rare, sound judg- 
ment. His firmness of decision, quiet directness of purpose and 
controlling sense of integrity and honor gave quality and value to 
his executive ability, and this, with his genial and generous per- 
sonality, made him a fine citizen and an esteemed associate and 
friend. 


After all, it was the beautiful Christian spirit of the man that 
appealed to the affection of all who knew him. He had a large 
sympathy for his brother man, and no one was so far “down and 
out” as to get beyond his helpfulness. He was liberal and ready in 
benefactions for public or individual needs and with a modesty and 
reticence that hardly let his right hand know what his left hand did. 


No other single individual is entitled to more credit for the up- 
building, the strength, the unique position now occupied by the 
GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY than Mr. Little— 
may his name thus be perpetuated. 


E. W. WEST, President 


Glens Falls Insurance Company 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 
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Cites Prime Needs 
For Good Adjusting 


FOR COMPANY AND ADJUSTER 





W. J. Greer Tells Insurance Society 
the Requirements of Satisfactory 
Loss Settling , 





William J. Greer, general manager of 
the General Adjustment Bureau, was 
the chief speaker last night at the meet- 
ing of the Insurance Society of New 
York. His subject was “Fire Losses 
and Adjustments.” Concerning the re- 
lations of adjusters and insurance Coni- 
panies respectively to losses, Mr. Greer 
said: , 

“Honesty, good faith and fair dealing: 
three prime essentials in the equipment 
of every adjuster, lacking which, or any 
one of which, he will not succeed, but 
he must have more—much more—than 
these, upon which to qualify. In the 
first place he must be familiar with 
policy conditions and know what they 
mean, and he should also have some 
general knowledge of insurance law, 
but, above and beyond all that, he must 
know what value and loss is, and, if 
he does not know, then he must be 
willing to dig until he does know. The 
adjuster, when it comes to prices and 
values, is supposed to be a veritable 
storehouse of facts and information. 
This is measurably true of the older 
and more experienced men, and woulda 
be much more so, were it possible for 
mind and memory to retain all the 
data which accumulates in the work 
of an active adjuster, but, in addition 
to a general knowledge of values, the 
competent adjuster will know how ac- 
tually to ascertain the value and the 
amount of the loss, and will appreciate 
that he can never hope to convince the 
claimant, until he shall have first con- 
vinced himself. 

“A large proportion of fire loss claims, 


as we all know, for one reason or an- 
other, are excessive. Many of them 
are not deliberately so, but are sup- 
ported nevertheless with all the fervor 
of honest conviction. If the adjuster 
in such a case is going to properly rep- 
resent the interests committed to his 
care, he must not only know the amount 
of value and loss, but he must know 
why he knows. Then, and only then, 
may he hope or expect to win such a 
claimant to meet him where the right is. 

“Stress is frequently laid upon 
natural aptitude as a necessary ingredi- 
ent, and I am certainly not going to 
take issue if by ‘natural aptitude’ we 
mean hard (sometimes called ‘horse’) 
sense, but even the best grade of hard 
sense will not get one very far as an 
adjuster, unless he is willing to dig, 
and work and read, until he has at- 
tained to a degree of knowledge and 
developed a judgment which will com- 
mand the respect of those with whom 
he comes in contact, and then, if he 
be endowed with those other qualifica- 
tions which I have attempted to de- 
scribe, confidence will flow in his direc- 
tion as naturally as water runs down 
hill. The lesson is obvious: the ad- 
juster, if he would attain to real suc- 
cess, must keep abreast of the times 
and remember that, however much he 
may learn, there will still be much 
that he does not know and may never 
learn. 

The Company and Losses 

“And now, what of the company and 
its relation to this subject? The com- 
pany, in the adjustment and payment of 
its losses, is confronted by many diffi- 
culties and complications not of its own 
making, and entirely beyond its con- 
trol, including contract violations and 
mistakes and errors in writing the poll- 
cy. Adjustments are also impeded and 
embarrassed by ambiguity, mis-descrip- 
tion and other inaccuracy in the form 
and by the use of forms which do not 
fit the case. It is to be expected, of 
course, that out of the great number 
of such cases which come to every 


company (and most of which are dis- 
covered and corrected) some will es- 
cape notice and will not be discovered 
until after the fire. 

“While this is a condition which can- 
not be entirely overcome, I venture to 
suggest that the general situation may 
be improved through a closer co-ordina- 
tion between loss and underwriting de- 
partments. The adjuster, generally 
speaking, does not claim to know much 
about underwriting, but it is neverthe- 
less a fact that the competent and 
seasoned adjuster is specially equipped 
by experience to pass judgment upon 
forms and to discover ambiguity where 
it exists. An extension of service in 
that direction and the systematic re- 
view of forms, from the loss man’s 
standpoint would prove, in my judg- 
ment, a very valuable adjunct to the 
examining department of any general 
writing company. It is the ounce of 
prevention applied in the right place 
and at the right time. 

“The loss department and the ad- 
juster represent company service in re- 
spect to losses. Fortunately for both, 
the company is interested to know only 
that the claim is legitimate, and that 
the amount is fixed upon a fair ana 
reasonable basis and in conformity to 
the contract, with the result that ad- 
justments prove in most cases to be 
eminently satisfactory to both the in- 
sured and the company, but when the 
exceptional case arises, where every 
obligation of the contract has been ful- 
filled upon the part of the company, and 
all considerations of equity and farr- 
ness have been exhausted and still it 
is not enough—what then? Of course 
the question of expediency must be con- 
sidered in such a situation, and no one 
can gauge that so well as the company 
directly interested, but when all reason- 
able expediency has been exhausted, 
the company, it seems to me, has no 
choice but to stand and defend the 
principle—one of the fundamentals of 
the business—that insurance is indem- 
nity only.” 





WOULD ABOLISH ANNEXES 





Commissioners Pass Resolution Con- 
demning Continuance of Under- 
writers Agencies 





After eliminating all the ‘“whereases” 
in the preamble, the resolution con- 
demning the continuance of annexes 
was adopted by the Insurance Commis- 
sioners at their convention last week. 
This was an important step in the effort 
to curb reckless competition. The reso- 
lution follows: ‘Resolved, That the 
convention declare itself as opposed to 


the formation or continuance in busi- 
ness of underwriters annexes, and that 
the convention further recommend that 
legislation be enacted in all states 
which will prevent the future existence 
of all such annexes.” 





BAIN HEADS BROKERS ASS’N 

To fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Sir John Runtz, the Council of 
the Corporation of Insurance Brokers, 
London, have asked Sir A. Ernest Bain, 
the chairman of the council, to act as 
president of the corporation until the 
next annual meeting, and he has con- 
sented to do so. 





LUNCH TO CARTWRIGHT 

Charles M. Cartwright, editor of the 
“National Underwriter,’ was given a 
lunch at the Drug & Chemical Club on 
Wednesday noon of last week, about 
twenty-five being present. Short talks 
were made by James Victor Barry, WiI- 
liam S. Crawford and Mr. Cartwright. 





H. N. CAMP, JR., RESIGNS 
Henry N. Camp, Jr., has resigned as 
assistant secretary of the Pacific Fire 
and Bankers & Shippers and New Jer- 
sey Fire in order to enter the practice 
of law. 
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Lots of Fun At 
Hitchcock Dinner 


NEARLY 300 IN ATTENDANCE 





Chest of Silver for Louisville Pub- 
lisher; Talks: Interesting, Short 
And Snappy 





The dinner to Champion I. Hitchcock, 
editor of the “Insurance Field,” given 
at the Hotel Astor on Thursday night 
of last week did not have a dull moment. 
It was a snappy affair at which friends 
of the publisher to the number of 280, 
representing all walks of insurance and 
newspaper men, turned out and enjoyed 
themselves while they paid honor to the 
guest of the evening. 


Commissioner Button, of Virginia, 
secretary of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners and one of 
the creators of the dinner, introduced 
James Victor Barry, of the Metropolitan 
Life, as toastmaster and talks were 
made by Young E. Allison, Swagar 
Sherley, former chairman of the com- 
mittee on appropriations of the House 
of Representatives; Senator A. O. Stan- 
ley, of Kentucky; Edson S. Lott, presi- 
dent of the United States Casualty, and 











Charles M. Cartwright, editor of the 
“National Underwriter.” Also at the 
speakers’ table were John B. Morton, 
president of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters; James L. Case, president 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents; Platt Whitman, president of 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners; Lee J. Dougherty, presi- 
dent of the American Life Convention; 
and Henry F. Tyrrell, legislative counsel 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life. At 
the conclusion of the dinner Mr. Hitch- 
cock was presented with a massive 
chest of silver. 


The two public men, Senator Stanley 
and Representative Sherley, both dis- 
cussed the tendency of lawmakers in 
this country to infringe upon personal 
liberty and Senator Stanley was par- 
ticularly positive in denouncing gov- 
ernment interference with business. 


Editor Cartwright told of the early 
days when Hitchcock broke him into 
the newspaper business, his speech 
brimming full of humorous anecdotes. 
Mr. Lott referred to Mr. Hitchcock as 
big of body, big of brain, big of heart, 
unspoiled by cant and as industrious 
as a head waiter or a professional re- 
former. 

There were a number of novel stunts 


pulled off which kept everybody in good 
humor. 


Close-Up of Champion I. Hitchcock 





By Y. E. ALLISON 


They want me to give you a “close- 
up” of Champion Hitchcock—such as 
they give you in the movies; where 
you seem to get so close up that you 
can peep through the pores of your 
favorite heroine and see whether it is 
love or indigestion that is eating her 
young and beautiful vitals. I cannot 
do that. I don’t know him well enough. 
We have been friends for only thirty- 
six years. During that time—concur- 
rently, as we put it in insurance—at 
least half a million other people have 
been knowing him apparently as intt- 
mately as I. At any rate I always have 
people telling me things about him that 
I didn’t know before. I don’t always 
know whether to believe them or nou. 
Yet, God knows I have been prepared 
to believe almost anything about him. 
Even murder—that is, good, construc- 
tive, useful murder, of course—espe- 


cially if it would benefit insurance. 1° 


also have faith that he would make a 
better job of murder than anybody else, 
excepting, perhaps, myself. I have had 
special training. Perhaps you haven’t 
heard that we teach it in the public 
schools in Kentucky. But I was going 
to say if we could get all those half 
million personal, devoted friends of his 
together and take a clairaudient com- 
posite photograph of what they know 
about him, then we might begin to dig 
out the real Hitchcock, put his bones 
together and compose the actual his- 
toric animal. 


Friends Since 1887 


In the interest of social science I am 
perfectly willing to tell you the most 
intimate things I do know about him. 
We have been friends since 1887, part- 
ners at adjoining desks for twenty 
years. Oh, more than partners. Both 
married to the same wife of business, 
of tastes and.of curious interests. Even 
if it isn’t exactly marriage, yet it has 
been a happy affinitive concubinage in 
mutual respect since 1902. No divorce 
or separation contemplated. Business, 
you know is a polyandrous lady who 
can stand any number of husbands, if 
they are “good providers.” 

Well, now, about Hitchcock. He is 
one of the fiercest of that most danger- 
ous of all our indigenous wild animals 
—the American farm boy. Most of you 
have seen that boy in or out of cap 


tivity. Somewhere about the age of 
twelve strange, restless ideas begin to 
eat into him. Around fourteen he pulls 
loose from the plow and the rich, nu- 
tritious soil of the barn yard and goes 
to town to collect what is coming to 
him. He usually gets it. Soon he owns 
all the best city farms—choice corner 
lots on which he raises skyscrapers, 
factories, or insurance companies. Or, 
he plants hotbeds of investment com- 
panies and raises gilt-edged stuff. Or, 
he emits ideas that keep the world 
busy, and so lays up millions of treas- 


ure in good works, friendships and 
honor. 


Hitchcock grew up under the shade 
of the burdock tree on a farm near 
Ripon, Wisconsin, shoved off to town 
one day, got printer’s ink in his hair, 
a quick move into his heels, jarred his 
brains into action—and there he sits 
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at the highest seat, at the highest table, 
in this highest city, in this highest 
country in the world, and all of us pay- 
ing him honor. 

His Faults and, Virtues 

I do not want to create the impres- 
sion that he has absolutely no faults. 
He has one at least that I have never 
become reconciled to. He was born a 
Wisconsin farm boy, as I have told you, 
and in his youth he acquired, probably 
from his environment, the coarse and 
almost criminal habit of hard work. 
They tell me it is necessary up North 
on account of the long hard winters. I 
don’t believe it. In Kentucky we don’t 
allow any winter, however cold, to in- 
timidate us. We go down to Mobile, or 
Pensacola, or Miami and come back in 
the Spring when the work is over for 
the year. We think in the South that 
a chronic habit of hard work is an 
indication of ulterior motives or a mis- 
spent past. * * * 

Certainly, Hitchcock has faults. More 
than that. An expert witness, qualified 
by thirty-five years of practice in his 
friendship, I can tell you that he has 
that exact mixture of faults and virtues 
which constitutes the wonder we call 
a real human being. It is that, when 
we find it in men, which makes us meet 
and celebrate its very existence, a8 we 
are doing here tonight. He has every 
fault you love in a friend and every 
virtue you do so hate to find in an 
enemy. 
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You have characterized him as “The 
Friend of the Friends of Insurance.” 
Oh, he is all that—and much more. He 
is the friend of all friends. If “friend- 
ship” were not in the dictionaries we 
would be looking for the sentiment 
under the letter “H’” and the word for 
it would be “Hitchcock.” He has that 
patient, driving, self renewing quality 
of heart and tolerance which leads him 
to stick to a friend when it has seemed 
to me that everybody else has given 
up but Hitchcock and God Almighty. It 
is a gift bestowed upon few men. It is 
neither a fault nor a virtue. It is a 
mixture of the two chemically constitut- 
ing a third quality very rare and glori- 
ous in this world of ours. Those who 
have it are happy. Those who feel its 
effects are blessed. He who sits up 
there at the head of the table has it 
in the expressible proportions of cash 
assets, $10,000,000, liabilities outstand- 
ing, not a damned cent. 





PRAISES COMMERCE CHAMBER 





Railway Fire Protection Association 
Commends Work in Connection 
With Fire Waste Reduction 

The Railway Fire Protection Associa- 
tion sends out the following letter on 
the work of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States in fostering fire 
prevention work in this country: 

“The Insurance Department of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
is displaying active interest in the ques- 
tion of fire prevention and protection, 
and has organized the National Fire 
Waste Council to act in an advisory 
capacity. 

“With comprehensive information on 
the general subject of fire preventio” 
heing circnlarized by the National 
Chamber of Commerce, augmented in- 
terest in property and plant conserva- 
tion may be expected and in time will 
enable the transportation companies to 
handle with better understanding and 
mutual advantage the hazards in in- 
dustrial plants served by the individual 
lines, and creating undesirable expo- 
sures to railroad property. 

“The National Chamber requests not 
only the co-operation of the R.F.P.A., 
but hopes that every railroad fire pre- 
vention engineer will co-operate, and 
every railroad fire chief will actively 
participate in efforts of Fire Prevention 
Committees in local Chambers of Com- 
merce, and in this way engender a mu- 
tual and increased local interest in fire 
prevention.” 

The United Firemen’s of Philadelphia 
has been licensed in Virginia to write 
fire, automobile and windstorm, 

The London & Scottish Assurance has 
withdrawn its Philadelphia agency from 
the office of Buckley & Meade, 
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A Glimpse of Old William Street 





By RALPH S. RICHMOND 


William Street has not always been 
the American canyon of insurance; nor, 
indeed, William 
Street. It has, however, in the course 
of three eventful centuries, managed to 


has it always been 


accumulate a store of colorful tradition, 
so that, of the many hundreds of aven- 
ues thet traverse Manhattan Island, 
none possesses more Character today 
than old William. It wears its honors, 
though, with great modesty, for there 


are no tablets to record them. 
What, then, are these traditions? 
Well, to begin with, it is not every 


thoroughfare that can boast of having 
been surveyed originally by an inquisr 
tive bell-cow, for so it was with William 


Street. This particular route is de- 
scribed in the chronicles of the time 
as leading to the common meadows 
round about the present site of New 
York's City Hall, where the domestic 
herds of New Amsterdam were pap- 
tured. 

Even before the present William 


Street had progressed beyond the stage 
of a cow-path, dusty and meandering, 
a few of the more venturesome—ana 
discriminating—of the early Dutch bur- 
ghers erected a rude house or two 
along the way. They called it Borger 
Joris Path, after a blacksmith of that 
name who had set up his little forge 
on the east side of the street just 
below Beaver, and opposite a strip of 
land dedicated to the grazing of the 
village sheep. Such is the origin ot 
William Street. 
A Church in 1627 

On Borger Joris Path, in a bare loft 
above a dark-covered flour mill—which 
stood where Nos. 32 and 34 South Wil- 
liam Street are now—were held, in 1627, 
the first 1eligious services in New Am- 
sterdam. To their devotions in the Bark 
Mill, the dutiful Knickerbockers and 
their capable vrows were summoned 
by the lusty-lunged Porto Rico Bells. 
These bells, brought as spoils from the 
West Indies by a Dutch naval expedi- 
tion, were suspended in an open belfry 
on top of the mill. There they remain- 
ed for many years, constituting, it is 
said, the principal boast of this drowsy 
hamlet of some three hundred souls 
that clung securely to the very tip of 
Peter Minuit’s twenty-four-dollar island. 

Within the plain walls of this same 
historic structure, in 1664, Peter Stuy- 
vesant, proud and imperious, but able, 
and the last of the Dutch West India 
Company's governing directors, formal- 
ly surrendered the settlement to the 
English, by which memorable transac 
tion New Amsterdam become New York. 

Meanwhile, the unpretentious cow 
path, William Street-to-be, had devel- 
oped slowly—as was the custom with 
all things in those unhurried days 
into a well-rutted wagon road. Before 
the closing years of the Dutch rule, a 
scattering of houses had sprung up 
throughout most of its length—quaint, 
Holland brick abodes, with stoops built 
high against the chance of inundation, 
and with crow-step gables surmounted 
by the inevitable weather-cock. Ana, 
too, the road no longer was called 
Borger Joris Path; it had been changed 

“to Slyck Steegh or Muddy Lane, a title 

derived from the fact that when the 
waters of the Bay were at low tide 
its southern terminus lost itself in a 
salt marsh known as Blommaert's Vly 
(Valley), which, of course, has long 
since been filled in, and is crossed now 
by lower Broad Street. 

Then, about 1660, just before the com- 
ing of the English, the road attained to 
the dignity of a rough cobblestone pave- 
ment and—it was a lane no- longer. 
William Street had entered upon its 
career in earnest. 

Some few years passed 


during which 
the town and the 


Street underwent 


many changes as a result of the more 
energetic administration of the Englisn 

and then a group of glass-blowers 
was attracted to the Street. They es- 
tablished their furnaces along part of 
the way, and, through their identifica- 
tion with it, it became known as Glass- 
makers’ Street. This designation it re- 
tained until 1728, when, in quite rapid 
succession, the name was changed to 
King Street, to South Street, to King 
George Street, and finally, in 1797, to 
William Street, thus doing honor to 
William Beekman, who owned a sizable 
tract of swamp land above Ann Street, 
where the wholesale leather trade now 
is centered. 

Fulton and William 

Probably the highest point on William 
Street is at the crossing of Fulton. In 
old Dutch days this elevation was part 
of the “bouwerie” of one Dirk Vander- 
cliff, a substantial farmer who has left 
part of his name with us in Cliff Street. 
There was a time when the southern 
slope of this hill, as far down as Maiden 
Lane, was covered with waving yellow 
grain, so that it came to be spoken of 
as Golden Hill. Here, in the summer 
of 1770, the first blood of the American 
Revolution was spilled in a short but 
lively encounter between the Sons of 
Liberty, an early patriotic organization, 
and a detachment of British troops 
quartered in the town. Such an episode 
ought to entitle any American thorough- 
fare to remembrance. 

Much of lower William Street was 
destroyed in the fire of 1776, while New 


York was in the hands of the British. 
Again, in 1835, downtown New York 
was swept by a conflagration, but 


among the buildings that survived the 
flames was the old stone Sugar House 
situated at the corner of Duane, which 
had served, somewhat ingloriously, as a 
British prison during the war. It still 
was standing, little changed in appear- 
ance, almost as late as the beginning 
of the present century. 

While the British troops were evacu- 
ating New York, in 1783, a boy was 
born in a commonplace two-story frame 
house standing on the ground now oc- 
cupied by the Underwriters’ Building at 
123-134 William. As such an event was 
by no means singular on a residential 
street—as William was in those days 
it is doubtful if it excited more than 
passing comment from the neighbors. 
However, this youngster happened to be 
christened Washington Irving. When 
young Irving was a year old his father 
bought a house directly across the 
street—-No. 128-—-and here the creator 
of “Rip Van Winkle” passed his boy- 
hood. It may interest those who are 
familiar with the value of William 
Street real estate in 1922 to learn that 
this building—which stood on the pres: 
ent site of the Commercial Casualty In- 
surance Company’s office—cost the elder 
Irving not quite $7,000! 

It has been claimed by some that the 


place of origin of the New York Stock 


Exchange is wrongly attributed to the 
famous Tontine Coffee House. These 
historians assert that it really was an 


outgrowth of those open-air gatherings 
in which the merchants of the 1790’s 
used to indulge and which generally 
took place under a clump of ancient 
buttonwood trees that overhung Wil- 
liam Street at the corner of Wall. But, 
without claiming for it that additional 
distinction, there is no doubt that to 
William Street must be accorded a gen- 
erous share in the early development of 
the Exchange; for, meeting on William 
Street in a cellar called, a trifle dubi- 
ously, the “Coal Hole,” a rival organiza- 
tion made itself so powerful in the 
opening years of the last century that 
a merger soon was effected with the 
older body. 

These, though are only scattered 
fragments, hastily pieced together, and 
they fall far short of telling the whole 
story, of reciting the epic of William 
Street. But space, too, grows short. 
Besides, certain sages have counseled 
against kicking up the dust of tradition 
too furiously. They declare that it 1s 
apt to blur our perception of the pres- 
ent. Perhaps they are right. Anyway, 
although there is much more to relate, 
we shall, in conclusion, merely record 
the fact that, when New York was the 
national capital, Thomas Jefferson re- 
sided at 57 Maiden Lane, just off Wil- 
liam, in a house on part of the land 
now covered by the towering height of 
the Home Insurance Company’s new 
building; that Horace Greeley lived for 
a time among the tanners on Upper 
William, in the neighborhood of Spruce; 
that Henry Ward Beecher was a fam- 
iliar figure on the Street when he was 
helping to edit the “Independent,” pub- 
lished then around the corner at 24 
Beekman; and that, on his first visit 
to America, Charles Dickens chose com- 
fortable lodgings at old Carlton House, 
then occupying the northeast corner of 
Frankfort and William. 
this brief backward glance, we take our 
leave of the William Street that was. 





TALK OF TRAVELERS INCREASE 


Hartford Financial Circles Speculating 
on Stock Dividend Possibilities; 
Stock Had Big Rise 
There is some talk in Hartford finan- 
cial circles of The Travelers declaring 
a stock dividend. Travelers stock went 
up about 100 points during the summer 
months, but when the quarterly meet- 
ing of the directors of the company was 
held last fall no action was taken as to 
increasing the capital. Since this meet- 
ing the stock of the insurance company 
has gone down 20 of the 100 points it 
gained during the summer. } 
Some of the financial observers in 
Hartford are wondering just what will 
happen at the January meeting of the 

directors. 

It would not be out of line with other 
companies if The Travelers doubled its 
capital in January, but it would be out 
of line with past performances of Thé 
Travelers. The present capital is $7,500j- 
000. i 
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Give Fire Insurance the “Once Over” and, 


Above All, Study Your Policies! 


By HARRY CHASE BREARLEY 








The typical policyholder is a strange- 
ly illogical creature. This may be be- 
cause he is merely the average Ameri- 
can citizen, for nearly every family car- 
ries fire insurance; but there are some 
things about the fire insurance trans- 
action that emphasize this trait of mind 
to a peculiar degree. 

For example, can one easily imagine 
a supposedly kard-headed business man 
entering into a business contract in- 
volving obligations on his part without 
reading the contract by which he is 
bound? Yes, perhaps, if it concerns a 
matter of trifling importance; but surely 
not, when it may, under some condi- 
tions, affect his very solvency. Yet this 
is exactly his attitude toward his fire 
insurance policy. 

Most people regard it as a purchase 
of protection, not as a covenant of rela- 
tions. Most people consider it to be 
insurance of their property, while, on 
the contrary, it is insurance of them- 
selves, as owners of the property—an 
entirely different matter. Many policy- 
holders fondly believe that the company 
is obligated to pay the full face of the 
policy, no matter what this may amount 
to, and are unaware of the fundamental 
principle of fire insurance, which seeks 
to provide indemnity, not profit. Com- 
paratively few have scrutinized the 
“Co-insurance” clause, which may make 
a large financial difference in case of 
loss, or have paid any attention to the 
highly important reference to “Concur- 
rence,” that is conspicuously printed on 
the outside of the policy, in order that 
it may not be overlooked. 

Thousands cf people have invalidated 
their policies by doing things that are 
specifically forbidden in their contracts. 
These people pay premiums on policies 
that, through their own acts, are not 
worth the paper they are printed on. 

But this, you will say, is only human 
nature; wherein is it illogical? 

It is illogical, because when these 
same people meet disappointment, as 
must occasionally happen, they feel 
quite warranted in proclaiming their 
loud displeasure, and do not hesitate to 
criticize the companies for fulfilling the 
printed terms of the contract instead of 
their own assumption of what these 
terms should be. 


Learn Contents of Your Policies 

The policies, as printed, contain pro- 
visions which are the result of nation- 
wide experience during generations. 
They have received their present form 
through legislation and court decisions 
in innumerable cases. Their provisions 
are stated in definite language, that 
they may be read and applied; it is 
true that this language is technical, 
and, as such, is beyond the grasp of 
the average layman; but almost every 
community contains one or more insur- 
ance agents, (there are some 150,000 in 
the United States), and any agent either 
can give an explanation or can obtain 
one on the request of any policyholder. 

The first point, then, to be noted is 
that it is distinctly up to the policy- 
holder to understand the terms of his 


contract, also that it is extremely bad 
business for him to neglect to do so. 
Such understanding would convince him 
that these provisions represent a. sin- 
cere attempt at equity. 


Rate Making Highly Complicated 

A source of endless discussion, much 
of it totally uninformed, is on the sub- 
ject of rates. Of course, most people 
desire to pay as little as possible for the 
largest obtainable amount of protection 

this again is merely human nature; 
the same trait is encountered by people 
selling real estate, automobiles or collar 
buttons. However, when these people 
assume that any premium greater than 
they wish to pay is unjust, and seek 
legislation to compel a reduction of fig- 
ures whose basis they do not in any 
wise understand, their state of mind 
begins to have a bearing on the welfare 
of the public. It happens that the mak- 
ing of insurance rates is an extremely 
complicated subject, since it must take 
into consideration almost endless com- 
binations of hazards—some geographi- 
cal, some structural, some occupational 
and some moral—each of which must 
be studied with reference.to its bearing 
on the safety of the risk as a whole. 
Unless this is done, the rates will be 
inequitable, a fact that will affect the 
company’s ability to pay a loss on such 
a risk and on every other risk—for it is 
evident that insurance companies can- 
not pay out money unless they also 
make provision for its collection, and 
for the necessary expense of operation. 

All this is complicated and laborious, 
but it is not mysterious. The under- 
lying facts are accessible to anyone 








who wishes to give time to their study; 
and the proponents of the two or three 
thousand bills dealing with the subject 
of fire insurance, that frequently are 
introduced in the various state Legisla- 
tures in a single year, are rarely to be 
found among such students. Here is a 
second point at which it is desirable to 
give insurance the “once over” before 
rushing into action. Indirectly, the in- 
terests of millions of property-owners 
are at stake. 

The foregoing remarks by no means 
exhaust the subject; they merely illus- 
trate the well-known fact that suspicion 
and friction spring usually out of ignor- 
ance and are likely to disappear before 
fair-minded, intelligent investigation. 
That such suspicion is often directed 
toward fire insurance, hardly needs to 
be stated. That it tends to hamper the 
operation of an institution which is of 
vital importance to virtually the entire 
population, must be equally obvious; 
while its remedy is found only in the 
good old panacea which seems so un- 
welcome to many dogmatic critics, 
namely, an attempt to learn the facts. 





APPOINTS FLOYD M. DULL 


The Insurance Federation has ap- 
pointed Floyd M. Dull of 75 Maiden 
Lane as chairman of the New York 


County Committee. Mr. Dull will pro- 
ceed at once to appoint a committee to 
further the activities of the Federation 
in this important metropolitan district. 

This completes the organization of 
the Insurance Federation in this state 
in every county except the county of 
Kings. The organization meeting in 
that county will be held in the very 
near future. 

Mr. Dull, the Federation believes, is 
an ideal chairman who will devote his 
ability and energy to creating a live 
working organization in this county. 
Mr. Dull succeeds the writer, who has 
been the chairman of this committee, 
says James R. Garrett, chairman of the 
Committee on County Activities. 
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UNEARNED PREMIUM FORMULA 


Commissioners Adopt Measure for Cal- 
culating Premiums on a Pro- 
Rata Per Diem Basis 

The actuarial committee of the Insur- 
ance Commissioners’ Convention sub- 
mitted the following report for the for- 
mulation of a new basis of calculating 
earned and unearned premiums on a 
pro-rata per diem basis. 
was later adopted by 
without objection. It is as follows: 

“Your committee has given consid- 
eration to the question of uniformity of 
the method of calculating earned and 
unearned premiums based upon short 
rate and pro-rata cancellations in the 
belief that it is timely to deal with this 
important routine of the business. 

“We believe that the present methods 
are at variance with and eco- 
nomic business procedure. That the 
optional interpolated charge now in 
vogue should be superseded by a fixed 
and actuarially determined daily charge. 
That the latter should be directly pro- 
portioned to the established monthly 
ratio. 

“We believe that the proper calcula- 
tion of earned or unearned premium 
charges may be regarded as a necessary 
factor in the strict compliance with 
anti-rebate and anti-discrimination laws, 
and a factor to be considered in the 
determination of the reasonableness of 
rates. It is our opinion that this can 
be accomplished only by a fixed inter- 
polated daily percentage charge which 
is defensible from the standpoint «ff 
actuarial conclusion, and that a stand- 
ard table so compiled should be adopted 
for use in every state. 

“Therefore, in order that the compan- 
ies and agents shall be provided with a 
means of easily and accurately deter- 
mining the exact amount of premium 
earned, or to be returned, according to 
the actual number of days a given pol- 
icy has been in force, be it on motion: 

“Resolved, That this convention 
recommends and is in favor of the adop- 
tion for use of one standard table for 
determining earned and unearned pre- 
mium charges on all policies and re- 
newals covering risks located in all 
states, and that the actuarial committee 
of this convention is hereby empowered 
to fully investigate the matter and re- 
port to the executive committee at an 
early date its recommendations as to 
the table selected; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the executive com- 
mittee when it shall have determined 
that the table selected is actuarially 
sound and in strict accordance with the 
views set forth in the preamble of this 
resolution, shall forward a copy of the 
same to the supervising official of each 
state to be by him adopted and put into 
full force and effect.” 


The resolution 
the convention 
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National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement, January 1, 1922 


CAPITAL PAID IN........cccccscccccccccccccccccscccscsesseccoes $ 2,000,000.00 
RESERVE FOR ALL LIABILITIES...........csesceecseeeeeees 20,879,939.21 
NET SURPLUS _.....cccrccccccccccccvccccccccvcvccccescccccccoces 6,844,481.19 
CONTINGENT RESERVE FUND.......ccccecccscccceeeeeeeeers 500,000.00 
BBBEES  veicncnensncssewccoussvavecenssesseseresecns Piscvsasessesens 28,224,420.46 
TOTAL SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERG............seeeeesees 9,344,481.19 


S. T. Maxwell, Secretary R 
C. B. Roulet, Ass’t Secretary F. 
G. F. Cowee, Asst. Secretary 


R. M. Anderson, A’sst. Sec’y 
B. Seymour, Treasurer 














To Pay 150 Per Cent 
In Stock Dividend 


BUFFALO INCREASES CAPITAL 





Will Have $1,000,000 Authorized; 
Took Over Buffalo Commercial 


in 1914 

The Buffalo Insurance Co. plans to 
pay a stock dividend of 150%. The 
company was organized in 1867 and in 


1914 took over the Buffalo Commercial. 
A letter to stockholders signed by Presi- 
dent John G. Wickser and Secretary 
Charles A. Georger says: 

At a meeting of your board of direc- 
tors, held on November 2, 1922, resolu- 
tions were adopted, instituting proceed- 
ings to change materially the following 
affairs of the company: 

1. The board resolved that it is ad- 
visable to increase the authorized capi- 
tal stock from $400,000 to $1,000,000, 
and authorized and directed the calling 
of a meeting of the stockholders to con- 
sider and vote upon the question of such 
increase. A notice of such meeting is 
herewith enclosed. 

If such increase is effected by the 
action of the stockholders, it is the in- 
tention of the directors to declare a 
dividend of 150% on the present capital, 
payable in stock in the company, the 
proposed stock increase being sufficient 
for such purpose. 

Upon the payment of this stock divi- 
dend, each stockholder at present hold- 
ing an odd number of shares, will be 
entitled to receive in the distribution 
one-half share. To avoid the inconvent- 
ence of issuing or holding stock or scrip 
for such fractional shares, arrange- 
ments have been made to buy or sell 
the same at the price of $150 each. A 
memorandum, indicating your prefer- 
ence in this matter, is printed at the 
bottom of the proxy herewith enclosed. 
Please change the form to indicate your 
wishes and return to the company’s 
office. 


2. The board further resolved to re- 
duce the number of directors of the 
company from twenty-four to twenty- 
one members, seven to be elected an- 
nually for the term of three years. The 
terms of office of the present directors 
are not affected by this change. The 
stockholders will also consider and vote 
upon this question at their meeting. 


In erder that the wishes of every 
stockholder in these matters may be 
expressed, a proxy is herewith enclosed. 
If you do not expect to attend the meet- 
ing in person, please sign and return 
the proxy. If not otherwise instructed 
by you, your stock will be voted under 
the proxy in favor of the foregoing 
propositions. If, however, you desire it 
voted otherwise, your instructions will 
be carried out, if you will so indicate. 

The vote of a majority of stockhold- 
ers is required to accomplish either 
purpose, and you are therefore request- 
ed to attend the stockholders’ meeting 
in person, or if unable so to do, to 
immediately sign and return the proxy 
in the accompanying stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope. The return of an 
executed proxy will be considered as 
authority from the stockholder to attach 
to it the required revenue stamp. 


SPRINKLER LEAKAGE INSURANCE 
The new sprinkler leakage insurance 
of the Insurance Company of North 
America reads as follows: 
Mechanical perfection is 
able——- 


And the human unit is by no means 
infallible. 

Hence the possibility of damage to 
your Sprinkler system through either 
accident or mechanical defect. 

Sprinkler Leakage Insurance is a 
necessary protection wherever sprink- 
ler systems are in use; for damage 
resulting from an accidental dischargs 
of water can be covered in no other 
way. 

Discharge of water may be brought 
about by any one of the following con- 
ditions: 

The pipes may freeze and burst. 

Supply tanks may collapse. 

A sprinkler head may be defective. 

The building may settle and injure 
the piping. 

Careless workmen may knock sprink- 
ler heads. 

A belt may slip or break. 

Excessive water pressure 
hammer. 

Corrosion of fusible link. 

Vibration of machinery, etc. 

And frequently a great deal of dam- 
age may be done before the leak is 
discovered or can be turned off by day 
workers or watchman. 

The danger is an ever-present one. 

The cost of Sprinkler Leakage pro- 
tection is slight, the coverage broad, 
and the degree of security is worth 
many times the cost. 

The Insurance Company of North 
America is prepared to render you just 
such a service. 

It was the first stock insurance com- 
pany founded in America, and was 
organized in the same room in Inde- 
pendence Hall in which the Declaration 
of Independence was signed. 

Its 126 years of uninterrupted exneri- 
ence is at your disposal; and its long 
service to property owners on land and 
sea, at home and abroad, must suggest 
to you as a business man its Conserv- 
atism, Stability and Financial Strength. 
Ask company’s local agent. 


unattain- 


and water 





An attractive calendar has been re- 
ceived from the Illinois Life. 





WESTERN 


ASSURANCE CO. 
OF TORONTO, CANADA 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
Fire, Marine, Tornado, Explosion—Riots, 
Civil Commotions, and Strikes 


Assets .ccccce $e0cerrceccsoceocce ° 

Surplus in United States...... 

Total losses paid in nit 
States frora 1874 to 1921, in- 
CURBING: cicisccdccsescscnessest $50,129,109.21 


W. B. MEIKLE, President 
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Sobrinos de Ezquiaga 
Established 1821 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENTS 
Offer Facilities for Writing Large Lines 
in the Islands of 


Porto Rico and Santo-Domingo 
First-Class Companies 


FIRE, MARINE, TORNADO, EARTH- 
QUAKE, AUTOMOBILE, TOURIST 
FLOATER MAIL ACKAGE, 
USE AND OCCUPANCY 
Principal Office: 

17 Allen Street 
SAN JUAN, PORTO RICO 
BEST POLICIES LOWEST RATES 




















Adjustments 





By OLIVER R. BECKWITH, London & Lancashire Indemnity 


Adjustments naturally fall into two 
general classes. 

In one the interests of the company 
and the assured are alike. The claim 
is made by a third person against the 
assured and the company steps into the 
shoes of the policyholder and acts as 
his representative. In this class belong 
the ordinary Hability and compensation 
cases. 

In the other interests of the com- 
pany and assured are adverse. The 
questions at issue arise directly be- 
tween them and no third person has an 
interest in the matter. This class 1n- 
cludes all cases where the covering 
scope of the policy is involved and all 
causes arising under automobile, fire, 
theft and collision policies or under per- 
sonal accident or health policies. 

It seems necessary, in speaking to a 
convention of agents, to have this dis- 
tinction clearly in mind at the outset 
because individual cases of the first 
class—where the interests of the com- 
pany and the assured are similar—con- 
cern the agent very little as compared 
with the interest which he must have 
in a controversy between the company 
and the policyholder. As a rule, agents 
are too busy selling insurance to care 
very much whether Jack Robinson gets 
$5 or $500 for his broken finger, but in 
certain particulars these adjustments of 
losses with injured men are or should 
be the subject of serious interest on the 
part of the agent. 

Grossly Bad Experience 

While it is true, as a general proposi- 
tion, that one loss, however large, does 
not make a bad risk, because the very 
fundamental theory of insurance {is that 
it shall provide for a distribution of 
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such loss among many individuals of a 
single class, yet a large number of small 
losses may indicate a hazard which no 
company would be justified in carrying 
unless some steps were taken to im- 
prove the general conditions surround- 
ing the particular risk. 

The company must, in the watchful 
care of its business, take the necessary 
steps to protect a class from the imposi- 
tion of too great a burden resulting 
from a grossly bad experience on the 
part of one member of that class. If 
conditions cannot be improved, this 
means that the company may find it 
necessary to cancel the insurance. So 
it is of considerable interest to the 
agent to know in a general way some- 
thing about the number and aggregate 
cost of cases which are being adjusted 
for his liability and compensation pol- 
icyholders. He may be in a position to 
suggest a remedy for a bad condition 
or to secure the adoption by the assured 
of a remedy suggested by the company. 
If he is thus able to save the business 
for himself, he will at the same time 
perform a real service to the assured 
and the company. 

In one other particular, adjustments 
made on behalf of the assured may be 
of considerabie interest and value to 
the agent. In cases where large judg- 
ments against the assured are paid by 
the company and in cases where acci- 
dents have occurred under such pecu- 
liar circumstances that no one could 
possibly have anticipated them, the 
agent may frequently find valuable ex- 
amples for use in cultivating the busi- 
ness of the man who still feels that he 
can afford to carry his own risk. It 1s 
hard to imagine a more convincing 
argument for the necessity of insurance 
than the example of protection afforded 
to a friend of the prospect when that 
protection was most needed. You have 
all used such examples in the course 
of your business. Have those examples 
been drawn from the experience of peo- 
ple in or near your own community 
or have they been drawn from fields 
which were more remote? The ex- 
amples that come from experiences near 
home are the ones that touch the pros- 
pect most closely and I feel sure that 
the local adjuster, if you ask him, will 
be glad to tell you about the circum- 
stances of a few cases that will be use- 
ful to you in your business. 

Definition of An Adjustment 

With regard to the second class of 
adjustments, those where the adjust- 
ment proceeds directly between the 
company and the assured—the agent's 
interest is, of course, acute. In the 


very nature of things the agent must 
see certain situations through the eyes 
of his policyholder upon whose satis- 
faction the retention of the business de- 
pends. 


That an adjustment means something 
more than a mere settlement or pay- 
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ment of a demand, in that one of its 
principal purposes is the satisfaction of 
the persons concerned in it, is particu- 
larly true in this class of cases. The 
statement that a case has been settled 
conveys only the idea that certain legal 
rights have been fixed so as to leave 
no chance for further discussion, but 
the statement that a case has been 
adjusted carries with it the thought 
that differences of opinion have been 
harmonized; that two persons, each 
having yielded something, have so 
accommodated their points of view that 
they are able to fit them together in a 
settlement agreement which 1s mutually 
satisfactory. 

Ot course, it is impossible to satisfy 
everyone all the time and there will 
always be an occasional assured who 
for some reason or other feels that he 
has not been well treated. In the last 
analysis, however, the result will ap- 
pear in terms of percentage, just as 
other results appear in the insurance 
business, and the company which is 
able to maintain the highest percentage 
of satisfaction among its policyholders 
will be the company whose agents will 
have the greatest advantage over the 
agents of other companies in the solici- 
tation of business. 

But when a policy provides no pre- 
mium to cover the hazard which gives 
rise to a loss, an impartial treatment of 
policyholders, as well as proper thrift 
wand economy must dictate a refusal to 
pay that loss. Suppose, for example, 
the company pays for parts of an auto- 
mobile worn out by long use when pay- 
ing for other parts damaged by a col- 
lision, simply because the worn parts 
do not cost very much or because the 
assured insists that the company ought 
to pay for them. Such a payment is not 
only wasteful of the company’s money 
but it is also unfair to another policy- 
holder, who has a similar loss under a 
similar policy but who is satisfied with 
the payment of precisely what his policy 
covers. The premium paid by the sec- 
ond man would in some measure con- 
tribute to the payment of the uncovered 
loss of the first man. The second man 
doesn’t get quite all that he pays for, 
because, in addition to paying for his 
insurance which he does get, he pays a 
little more so that the first man can get 
something without paying for it. 

The same principle holds true through 
all classifications. Payment of a loss 
arising from any hazard which is not 
represented by a premium charge means 
that some penalty is imposed upon the 
assured who is willing to be fair, for 
the benefit of the more artful policy- 
holder who is happiest when he is “put- 
ting one over.” 

Liberality 

Sometimes it happens that questions 
of policy construction between the as- 
sured and the company are so close as 
to make it quite doubtful whether the 
claim of the assured is not justified and 
the company is then asked to show its 
liberality in the matter and give the 
assured the benefit of the doubt. In 
cases where there really is any doubt, 
it is not too much to say that the 
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assured ought to have the benefit of it. 


But there is another kind of liberality 
which the company is sometimes asked 
to extend. In some cases there is no 
doubt that a proper construction of the 
assured’s policy would leave him with- 
out protection. The assured claims that 
he did not understand the limitations 
of the insurance which he bought and 
in support of that claim advances the 
argument that the policy, while per- 
haps clear in its terms to the lawyer 
or the insurance man, is nevertheless 
a highly specialized contract in con- 
struing which a layman may easily go 
astray. Here again the liberality which 
the company is asked to extend by way 
of revision of the insurance may in 
truth be an economy, but there are 
doubts in such cases which do not occur 
in cases involving questions purely of 
policy construction. 

If it is clear that the assured is act- 
ing in good faith in claiming that he 
believed himself to be fully covered 
when he was not, the exercise of lib- 
erality in his case may often be the 
most perfect economy. In determining 
whether the concessions necessary to 
be made in extending such liberality 
will be judicious or otherwise, it is es- 
sential that every element of the rela- 
tionship of the parties be taken into 
proper consideration and the answer to 
the question whether it will probably 
work out to the advantage of the com- 
pany must decide whether a given con- 
cession shall be made. 

An insurance company is an undoubt- 
ed benefit to the community, and its 
representatives, in the regular course 
of administering its affairs, may and do 
have frequent opportunity to render as- 
sistance in the most charitable way to 
those who need it, but the company is 
not a charitable institution and its busi- 
ness cannot be conducted as if it was. 
There is, therefore, no cynicism in say- 
ing that when an insurance company, 
in the exercise of liberality, “casts its 
bread upon the waters,” it must do so 
in the more or less definite expectation 
that in due time the bread will be re- 
turned, together with a reasonable and 
appropriate amount of butter. 

It is in connection with requests for 
the exercise of liberality in these cases 
where the company is legally bound to 
pay nothing, that the company hears 
that time worn expression ‘‘for business 
reasons.” One sometimes wonders 
whether it is the company’s business or 
the agent’s business that is most seri- 
ously involved in those reasons. If the 
risk, in connection with which the re- 
quest is made, has on the whole been a 
profitable one for the company, then we 
may admit that the reasons to which 
appeal is made have to do with the 
business of the company. But suppose 
it is not that sort of risk. In that case 
any concession which is made must be 
made out of consideration for the agent 
and it must be his business that is to 
be benefited by that concession. In 
such a situation the question whether 
the agent is deserving of that consid- 
eration is a natural one. Is the agent 
in any respect to blame for the mis- 


understanding of the assured as to the 

covering scope of his policy? Did the 

agent properly explain the insurance to 

the policyholder when it was placed? 
The Rule of Caveat Emptor 

There is an old doctrine of the com- 
mon law called the rule of caveat emp- 
tot. That rule means that the buyer 
must take heed when purchasing real 
estate lest he acquire a defective title. 
In other words, it is “up to the buyer” 
to be sure that he buys what he thinks 
he is buying. The rule has also been 
applied in connection with the sale of 
personal property and, in some _ re- 
spects, it may perhaps legally apply to 
the purchase of an insurance policy, 
but if there is any case where such a 
rule ought not to be effective between 
the parties to a bargain, it is when that 
bargain is between an insurance agent 
and his policyholder. If there is any 
sale in connection with which a moral 
obligation is imposed upon the seller, 
by the special confidence which the pur- 
chaser has in him, it is in connection 
with the sale of an insurance contract. 

If the meaning and scope of a policy 
were always carefully explained to an 
assured by the agent upon the placing 
of that policy, about 90% of these re- 
quests to the company to be liberal “for 
business reasons,’ because the assured 
did not understand, would disappear. 
With them would disappear much of 
the difficulty now attending an adjust- 
ment with an assured as well as the 
great disturbance of the business of the 
agent, created by the discussions which 
arise out of such misunderstandings. 

In speaking of these adjustments be- 
tween the company and the assured, we 
speak of economy and liberality. Per- 
haps it would be better if we substi- 
tuted for both words the word “equity” 
or “fairness.” When the company seeks 
to protect its rights by declining to pay 
a claim which is not covered, it is mere- 
ly doing that which is fair, and in ad- 
‘justing such a matter with an assured 
the method which the adjuster must 
follow will be an appeal to the fairness 
of the policyholder. When misunder- 
standings have been corrected and the 
company pays something “for business 
reasons” it is really attempting only to 
do equity either to the policyholder or 
the agent. When agents are urged to 
be sure that policyholders fully under- 
stand the insurance which they are buy- 
ing, that is merely an expression of the 
desire that they be fair not merely to 
the policyholder but also to themselves 
and to the company. And so I urge you 
to remember that while we have these 
three, economy, liberality and equity, 
the greatest of these is equity. 





RATES REVISED DOWNWARD 

Rates for workmen’s compensation in- 
surance in Massachusetts were revisea 
for about one hundred classifications 
at a recent meeting of the manual com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Rating and 
Inspection Bureau. The rates revised 
pertain to the principal industries of 
the state while the general trend of the 
revision shows a reduction in premi- 
ums of about 3% of the total amount. 
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Casualty Mutuals In 
Session at the Astor 


———s 


C. E. MORRISON IS PRESIDENT 





Engineering Committee Submits Report 
On Progress of Safety Code; Work- 
men’s Compensation Rates 





The annual meeting of the National 
Association of Mutual Casualty Com- 
panies, was held at the Hotel Astor, on 
December 4-5. Twenty-two company 
members of the association were repre- 
sented at the meeting. President P. w. 
A. Fitzsimmons, of the Michigan Mutual 
Liability Company, of Detroit, presided. 
Reports of the president, secretary, gen- 
eral manager, general counsel, and 
treasurer, were received. The secre- 
tary’s report showed that there are now 


thirty-two company members in the as- 
sociation. 


The engineering committee submitted 
a report upon the progress of the safety 
code which the association is under- 
taking for floor and wall openings, rail- 
ings and toe boards, textiles, and laun- 
dries. The engineering committee also 
reported upon the other safety codes 
upon which members of the association 
are taking an active interest. Matters 
relating to safety engineering, and also 
relating to the making of workmen's 
compensation rates were discussed. 
* The following officers were elected 
to serve for the ensuing year: presi- 
dent, Charles E. Morrison, of the Utili- 
ties Mutual of New York; first vice- 
president, John A. Gunn, of the Em- 
ployers Mutual Casualty Association of 
lowa; second vice-president, P. J. 
Jacobs, of the Hardware Mutual Cas- 
ualty, Stevens Point, Wisconsin; third 
vice-president, J. Waldo Bond, of the 
Federal Mutual Liability, of Boston, 


Mass. 
H. R. Mitchell, of the Texas Em- 
ployers Insurance Association, Dallas, 


Texas; J. C. Adderly, of the Integrity 
Mutual, Chicago, Ill.; G. L. Mallery, of 
the Security Mutual Casualty, Chicagy, 
lll.; Charles E. Hodges, Jr., of the 
American Mutual Liability, Boston, 
Mass., were elected members of the 
Governing Board to serve for a term of 
two years. S. Bruce Black, of the 
Liberty Mutual, Boston, Mass., and P 
W. A. Fitzsimmons, of the Michigan 
Mutual Liability, Detroit, Mich., were 
elected members of the Governing 
Board for one year. 





LEAVES AGENCY ASSOCIATION 

W. A. Reed, for the past two years 
a field representative for the National 
Association of Insurance Agents in New 
cngland, has resigned to take up field 
work for the Indemnity Insurance Co. 
of North America. 
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Commissioners Adopt 
Model Marine Bill 


MANY ALTERATIONS ARE MADE 


Underwriters and Brokers Agree on 
New Definition; Tax Question 
Left to the States 


Smashing all precedents and the un- 
violated traditions of years, the marine 
insurance underwriters and brokers of 
New York City last week came to an 
agreement on a model marine insurance 
bill for the individual states, and the 


proposed bill, without opposition was 


adopted by the Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners at their winter meeting 
at the Hotel Astor. Though not the end 


of the struggle for the betterment of 
underwriting conditions, gaining the 
commissioners’ endorsement represents 
a notable victory and a big step forward 
toward the elimination of some of the 
legislative evils that restrict the free 
functioning of marine insurance in the 
United States. 

Not without hours of hostile discus- 
sion was the model  bill—published 
seria!ly in The Eastern Underwriter in 
September—-ushered out of the special 
committee endorsed by all factions. 
Many changes were made in the origi- 
nal text, the principal ones being: leav- 
ing to the insurance commissioner and 
tax commission of each state the mat- 
ter of deciding the amount of tax to be 
imposed upon brokers for placing risks 
with unauthorized companies; reword- 
ing of the definition of marine insurance 
to satisfy those fire and casualty com- 
panies in fear of the aggression of ma- 
rine companies into their fields; elimina- 
tion of the sections providing for the 
entrance of Lloyds into this country, 
and increases in the amounts for capital 
reserves, 

The biggest stumbling block at the 
last moment was a lack of agreement 
on the definition of marine insurance. 
Superintendent Stoddard, chairman of 
the special committee, delegated A. G, 
Thacher, representing the marine under- 
writer, W. H. Hotchkiss, acting for the 
North British & Mercantile and the 
United States Casualty; Wm. BroSmith, 
of the Travelers, and W. P. Barker, 
counsel for the marine brokers, to meet 
after supper on Wednesday night before 
the final meeting of the commissioners 
to prepare a suitable definition agree- 
able to everybody concerned. On Thurs- 
day the following was presented with- 
out dissent: 

Definition of Marine Insurance 

“The terms ‘marine insurance’ and 
‘marine business’ and ‘marine risks’ 
mean insurance or re-insurance against 
any and all kinds of loss of or damage 
to: 

“(1) Vessels, craft, air-craft, cars, 
automobiles and vehicles of any kind 
(excluding automobiles operating under 
their power or while in storage not inci- 
dental to transportation), as well as all 
goods, freights, cargoes, merchandise, 
effects, disbursements, profits, moneys, 
bullion, precious’ stones, securities, 
choses in action, evidences of debt, val- 
uable papers, bottomry and responden- 
tia interests and all other kinds of prop- 
erty and interests therein, in respect to 
appertaining to or in connection with 
any and all risks or perils of navigation, 
transit or transportation, including war 
risks, on or under any seas or other 
waters, on land or in the air, or while 
being assembled, packed, crated, baled, 
compressed or similarly prepared for 
shipment, or while awaiting the same, 
or during any delays, storage, trans- 
shipment, or reshipment incidental 
thereto, including marine builders’ risks 


and ali personal property floater risks; 
and 

“(2) Person or to property in connec- 
tion with or appertaining to a marine, 
inland nfarine, transit or transportation 
insurance, including liability for loss 
of or damage to either, arising out of or 
in connection with the construction, re- 
pair, operation maintenance or use of 
the subject matter of such marine insur- 
ance (but not including insurance or 
surety bonds), but, except as herein 
specified, shall not mean insurance 
against loss by reason of bodily injury 
to the person.” 

At the first meeting of the special 
committee on marine insurance, on 
‘;uesday, December 5, which numbered 
among its members, besides Superinten- 
dent Stoddard, Commissioners Donald- 
son, Gearheart, Miller, Mansfield, 
Hobbs, Button and McCabe—the last 
named, from California, being absent— 
there was still much difference of opin- 
ion between brokers and underwriters. 
tiven the lapse of three months since 
the convention at Swampscott had not 
witnessed the disappearance of vari- 
ances of opinion. Superintendent Stod- 
dard was not in a mood to be forestalled 
by haggling and so instructed the un- 
derwriters and brokers and their coun- 
sel to adjourn to rooms at the Insurance 
Department and there iron out their 
difficulties. 

The following afternoon at nearly 5 
o’clock the committee met again in 
public session. Archibald G. Thacher, 
of Barry, Wainwright, Thacher & Sym- 
mers, speaking for the underwriters, 
reported that as the fixing of the 
method and amount of taxation on un- 
authorized insurance was a_ govern- 
mental matter that question would be 
left to the states. At first a 3% tax 

was asked for. The definition of ma- 
rine insurance had also been limited, 
and, in the opinion of Mr. Thacher, sat- 
isfactory to all parties. But he had 
reckoned without Mr. Hotchkiss, who 
offered strenuous objections to even the 
amended definition, saying that it had 
been changed at a meeting to which he 
had not been invited. After a few 
thrusts between Messrs. Stoddard, 
Thacher and Hotchkiss, during which 
Mr. BroSmith declared himself in favor 
of a definition offered by Mr. Hotchkiss, 
Superintendent Stoddard requested the 
factions to remain after the meeting and 
get together somehow. This they did 
as already noted. 

Suggestions From Brokers 


Mr. Barker, on behalf of the brokers, 
stated the latters’ position and offered 
some suggestions for new or companion 
bills to the model marine statute. The 
brokers, he said, were willing to be 
taxed on their net profits, even over- 
riding his own objections to that offer 
of compromise. As to the amount of the 
tax, they found they could absorb a 5% 
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tax on profits, without passing any of it 
on to their clients. This tax to be 
placed merely on unauthorized insur- 
ance, 

Another suggestion was relative to 
the license tax. Mr. Barker says he 
thinks it is too low. Marine brokers 
would pay even $1,000, if necessary, 
for the privilege. So that he might not 
be construed as trying to limit the field 
to big brokers, he said he would like to 
see the $1,000 proposition confined to 
companies and partnerships, while an 
individual broker could secure a license 
for $100, the amount named now in the 
bill. 

Another proposition from the brokers 
for a companion bill would be the grant- 
ing to marine underwriters of a lien on 
unpaid premiums against assureds, a 
proposition that would be enforceable in 
admiralty courts. Something more diffi- 
cult of legal enforcement suggested by 
Mr. Barker was a lien for brokers 
against assureds for advanced pre- 
miums and other payments made as 
favors to clients. Mr. Barker admitted 
his idea was a novel proposition but 
thinks it may work and thus give under- 
writers and brokers a power by which 
they can collect premiums overdue. 


Button on the Broker 


These suggestions from the brokers’ 
camp offered Colonel “Joe” Button, Com- 
missioner from Virginia, an opportunity 
to fire another of his pet broadsides 
against brokers. He said it was the 
characteristic attitude of the broker to 
try to grab everything, and that there 
should be no place in the insurance busi- 
ness for “these pirates, who carry on a 
nefarious scheme of placing insurance 
in foreign companies.” 


G. WELDON IN JAPAN 

Gilbert Weldon, formerly manager at 
Calcutta, India, for the American For- 
eign Insurance Association, is now at 
Kobe, Japan, representing, the associa- 
tion in a similar capacity, having been 
transferred to Japan after he had suf- 
fered a physical breakdown in India. 
He is reported to have completely re- 
covered his health since he established 
himself in his new field. This will be 
pleasing news to his many friends in 
Virginia, where he was special agent 
for the Continental for some years be- 
fore he went overseas. 
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Broker Under Fire 
In Two Continents 


WITH UNLICENSED INSURER 


M. Van Derhoef, and His Company, 
May Lose N. Y. License; Involved 
in English Fraud Case 





Marshall Van Derhoef and the broker- 
age office with which he is associated, 
Van Derhoef, Cawley & Co., Inc., of 
Newark, N. J., have become the center 
of two alleged international scandals, 
one case dealing with the representation 
in New York State of an unauthorized 
company and the other with the misuse 
of funds in connection with the payment 
of losses. The dual situation is fraught 
with interest and promises to have a 
definite influence upon the problem of 
regulating unadmitted insurers and 
their representatives in this country. 

In the first place, the New York State 
Insurance Department has recommend- 
ed that the brokers license of Elliott & 
Gritman, of New York, said to be con- 
nected with the Van Derhoef office, be 
cancelled for the reason that the broker- 
age office signed binders and sent out 
checks in payment of losses for an Ital- 
ian company, the General Security In- 
surance Co., Ltd., of Rome, an unauthor- 
ized insurer. Palmer, Brice & Co., 1 
‘xchange place, this city, another brok- 
erage office, are declared to be dummies 
for the Van Derhoef.concern., Newell 
Van Derhoef is president and Katherine 
Gilhooly, a stenographer, is treasurer. 
It was found at a hearing conducted 
two weeks ago by the Insurance Depart- 
ment that checks in payments of losses 
were given by Palmer, Brice & Co., or 
Van Derhoef, whichever was the most 
convenient. Another hearing was held 
last week before action was taken by 
the superintendent. Any found guilty 
of doing business with an unlicensed 
company may be charged in the crimi- 
nal courts with a misdemeanor. 


While this action is hanging fire, over 
in London another hearing was held De- 
cember 2 in court to hear evidence in 
the case of Rex versus Marshall Van 
Derhoef and also against Leonard Ald- 
ridge, managing director of the United 
General Insurance Corporation, who is 
now likewise charged with the fraudu- 
lent use of funds belonging to the Gen- 
eral Security Company of Rome. Latest 
advices are to the effect that Mr. Van 
Derhoef will probably be cleared, but 
that several small British insurance 
companies will be involved in difficul- 
ties. 


Trouble started when several large 
brokerage houses here, among them 
Johnson & Higgins, pressed Van Der- 
hoef, Cawley & Co. for the payment of 
losses under policies with the United 
General, an English company. The in- 
ability or unwillingness of this company 
to settle its losses here through its rep- 
resentative, Van Derhoef, led to the 
difficulty which culminated in the sus- 
pension of the latter as general agent in 
the United States for the General Se- 
curity and his arrest in London upon 
the instigation.of Baron Lapi, of the 
General Security. 
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A review of the whole case is con- 
tained in the opening remarks made by 
Sir Richard Muir, counsel for the prose- 
cution, at the initial hearing of the Brit- 
ish Government against Van Derhoef, 
held on November 14 at the Bow Street 
Police Court in London. Following is 
the testimony in part: 


“In this case I appear on behalf of 
the prosecutors, who are an Italian com- 
pany registered at Rome. Their name 
in English is the General Security Insur- 
ance Co., Ltd. The defendant was ar- 
rested on a warrant charging him with 
fraudulently converting to his own use 
and benefit sums of money which he 
had received on behalf of the prosecut- 
ing company, the sum of money being 
put at about $30,000. In November of 
1921 a Mr. Bowker, who is a member 
of a limited company carrying on busi- 
ness in the city of London, went to 
Rome to see the principals of the prose- 
cuting company. Mr. Bowker was al- 
ready the agent for the company in 
London, and he saw Baron Lapi, who is 
the general manager, for the purpose of 
being appointed general agent, and for 
the further purpose of getting the de 
fendant appointed as agent in New 
York, sub-agent to Bowker, for effecting 
insurances in both North and South 
America for this said Italian company. 


“His duties were to solicit business, 
and when he acquired it to issue poli- 
cies in the name of the Italian company; 
to collect the premiums on those insur- 
ances; as to 50% of those premiums it 
was his duty to pay current expenses 
out of them. Current expenses would 
include losses and legitimate cancella- 
tions and commissions, and to remit the 
balance of that 50% of the premiums to 
Mr. Bowker in London, monthly, ac- 
counting for the moneys that he had re- 
ceived. As to the remaining 50% that 
was to be placed on deposit in the name 
of the Italian company with some good 
bank in America. 

Complaints Came Early 


“From the outset apparently, or al- 
most the outset, complaints were made 
to the defendant’s (Van Derhoef) firm, 
the defendant being the head of that 
firm in New York, that the remittances 
did not come forward as they should 
have done, and that the accounts did 
not contain the details which were 
necessary in order that Mr. Bowker 
should know the amount of business 
and the precise nature of it, and fur- 
ther, although repeated application was 
made to the defendant to let Mr. Bow- 
ker know the name of the bank with 
which the money, the 50% was de 
posited, he never at any time let Mr. 
Bowker know where the money was. 


“This state of things led-to dissatis- 
faction on the part of Mr. Bowker, and 
it was complicated by the fact that Mr. 
Bowker, in London, was agent for more 
insurance companies than one, and that 
the defendant was sub-agent in Mr. Bow- 
ker in New York for more companies 
than one. And a state of things arose 
at the end of last year and in the early 
months of this year in which the defen- 
dant was claiming from a company 
which I will call ‘for short, the United 
General Company, whose head office is 
situate in London, a sum of $39,000. 
Mr. Bowker was also claiming from the 
United General a large sum of money, 
and the United General either could not 
or would not, or both could not and 
would not, pay the moneys which the 
defendant and Mr. Bowker were claim- 
ing to be due to them. In this state of 
affairs a meeting took place on July 13 
at the office of the United General, at 
which the defendant and Mr. Bowker 
were present, and the question was, how 
these debts were to be settled. 

“And the matter was very urgent be- 
cause the defendant was writing to a 
certain firm who had a right to claim 
for a loss against the United General 
and they were so dissatisfied at the non- 
payment of that loss that they were 
making business impossible, not only 
for the United General, but for him and 
his firm as well. An arrangement was 
come to of a very remarkable character; 


the United General, not having the 
funds out of which to meet the demands, 
which I will assume were just demands 
by Bowker and the defendant, a pro- 
posal was made that the funds should 
be provided out of the moneys which 
were in hand or would come into hand 
of the defendant and the Italian com- 
pany, the General Security, and in order 
to provide an immediate fund which 
would amount to £6,500 towards the 
moneys which were required of the 
United General, it was proposed that 
certain current policies of the Italian 


company should be cancelled back to 
March 31. 


“The effect of that would be that the 
General Security would have to repay 
the premiums covering the period, and 
those premiums would amount to about 
£6,500. Those were policies upon which 
the General Security had been carrying 
the risk over the whole of that period. 
They were obviously policies upon 
which no loss had taken place, and 
therefore, so far as the Italian company 
was concerned, they had earned the 
£6,500 and it was their money. The 
proposal to cancel back to March 31 was 
really a proposal to convert £6,500 of 
the Italian company’s money to the 
uses of somebody else. 

“This bargain having been come to, 
the United General drew a check in 
favor of Bowker for that £2,400, so that 
as a result of the bargain, Bowker was 
£2,400 in hand, and the Italian com- 
pany was £6,500 out of pocket. The 
defendant’s part of the bargain was this. 
He, of course, was the person who was 
responsible in American for the $39,000 
which was owed by the United General. 
He had also presented to the United 
States an account for the month of 
April, showing a balance due to him of 
£3,072. His bargain was that the $39,- 
000 should be paid to him, his April ac- 
count had not been checked, but that 
was to be paid to him without any ques- 
tion or checking about it, and then the 
£6,500 was to be provided by means 
of bills accepted by Bowker and en- 
dorsed by the defendant. 


“Bowker’s check was duly met; the 
defendant’s check was not. The ground 
upon which the defendant’s check was 
stopped was that his April account had 
been found to be wrong.” 

Following further difficulties upon the 
return of Van Derhoef to this country, 
according to the Sir Richard, in the way 
of refusals to acknowledge details of 
underwriting, Mr. Cawley went to Rome 
to Baron Lapi. Believing that a con- 
spiracy was on foot to defraud the Ital- 
ian company, Baron Lapi withdrew the 
certificate of authority from Van Der- 
hoef’s company. Thereupon Van Der- 
hoef came to London in October, stating 
that he had in his possession the de- 
posits in America of the Italian com- 
pany, the General Security. Following 
the introduction of further evidence 
bearing on the alleged connivance be- 
tween several parties, Mr. Aldridge was 
summoned for conspiring. His resigna- 
tion as managing director of the United 
General is now in the hands of the board 
of directors pending the outcome of the 
trial. 





PERILS MUST BE REAL 





No General Average for Losses In- 
curred in Mere Belief That 
Ship Is In Danger 





A British Court has ruled that dam- 
age caused by attempt to overcome a 
supposed, but actually non-existent 
peril, is not recoverable under a gen- 
eral average clause. In the King’s 
Bench Division, in the case of Joseph 
Watson & Sons, Limited, v. Fireman’s 
Fund Insurance Company of San Fran- 
cisco, before Mr. Justice Rowlatt, the 
plaintiffs claimed £3,706 19s. 6d. and 
interest under three certificates of in- 
surance issued by the defendants for 
a quantity of barrels of rosin on a voy- 
age from New York to Hull in a steamer 
the “Sophie Frankel.” 

It appeared that while the vessel was 
at sea the captain noticed smoke or 


steam rising from No. 1 hold, and mis- 
takenly assumed that the cargo was on 
fire. He had steam turned into the hold 
to put the fire out. The plaintiffs said 
that by the fire and/or by the steam 
which was turned into the hold 1,120 
barrels of their rosin were damagea, 
and they claimed to be paid the amount 
of the damage as a general average 
loss. 

In his judgment, Mr. Justice Rowlatt 
said that on the evidence he had come 
to the conclusion that there was no 
fire. Rosin easily gave off dust which 
was highly explosive, and also gave 
off explosive vapour; but there was no 
objective symptom of fire in the hold, 
and the theory put forward was that 
the fumes which were smelt and seen 
had been caused by steam from a 
broken pipe heating the rosin. He ac- 
cepted that theory; and the damage 
was then much increased, because the 
captain turned high-pressure steam into 
the hold to extinguish the fire which 
he believed to exist. The Marine In- 
surance Act did not justify one in say- 
ing that there was a peril when there 
was only a mistaken, though reasonable, 
belief in the existence of a peril. He 
therefore held that this was not a gen- 
eral average loss. 

Even if it was a general average 
loss, he would still hold that the de- 
fendants were not liable, because under 
this insurance the plaintiffs could only 
recover if there had been a fire. The 
underwriters insured against fire, but 
they did not insure against an error 
in judgment of the captain. It was 
argued that the plaintiffs should recover 
because the loss was incurred “in coz- 
nection with the avoidance of a peril 
insured against,” within the meaning of 
section 66, sub-section 6 of the Marine 
Insurance Act, 1906. But, in his view, 
the effect of that sub-section was only 
to bring in losses collateral with the 
main process of avoiding a peril insured 
against, and the sub-section did not 
touch losses incurred owing to a mis- 
take as to a peril which in fact was 
non-existent. There must, therefore, be 
judgment for the defendants. 
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Commissioners Accept 
Acquisition Report 


UNCHANGED IN ITS LANGUAGE 


U. S. F. & G. Maintains Hostile Fire 
in Vain; Agents Condemn Regional 
Agents System 


Without question the biggest matter 
to come before the Insurance Commis- 
sioners’ Convention at the Hotel Astor 
last week was action upon the report of 
Casualty Business Practices Committee, 
which had under consideration the re- 
port made by some forty-odd companies 
to Superintendent Stoddard of New 
York and containing concrete ways for 
lowering acquisition costs. The report, 
as already published in The Eastern 
Underwriter, was accepted by the con- 
vention without alteration. But’ the 
fight to amend it was hot and heavy for 
awhile, the casualty men being closeted 
in one of the Hotel Astor rooms for a 
good many hours Wednesday afternoon 
and Thursday morning before an agree- 
ment was reached. It was not wholly 
unanimous even then. 

The report, as submitted to the Cas- 
ualty Business Practices Committee, 
was attacked immediately that discus- 
sion upon the subject was permitted. 
Jammed to the doors with both adher- 
ents and enemies of the report was the 
room where the hearing was held. The 
committee consisted of Commissioners 
Stoddard, Fishback, Button, Young, 
Cearheart, Donaldson and Hobbs. Presi- 
dent L. F. Butler of the Travelers was 
called upon first to describe the report 
and the reasons for its existence. He 
related the progress made and the diffi- 
culty in reconciling the branch office 
and general agency; the general agency, 
and the direct reporting companies to 
the report. Most of President Butler's 
talk was a repetition of what had tran- 
spired at former public hearings. 

Frederick Richardson, United States 
manager of the General Accident, of- 
fered the first suggestion for a change, 
Ile doubted whether the report could 
be enforced in all its details, a doubt 
which the commissioners dispelled by 
claiming it within their powers to keep 
companies to the report by threatening 
to refuse to renew licenses. Mr. Rich- 
ardson also thought that a better in- 
sight of acquisition costs might. be had 
if an analysis were made: of home office 
expenses to learn what percentage is 
expended in handling new business and 
might rightly be classed as acquisition 
expenses 

J. Kemp Bartlett, vice-president of 
the United States Fidelity & Guaranty, 
formed the bulwark of the opposition. 
He introduced the same thought as 
brought out the previous Friday at the 
casualty hearing, namely, that if his 
company keeps within the gross limits 
allowed for acquisition costs and in the 
end expends no more than allowed by 
law for getting new business, what mat- 
ter how that amount is divided among 
local and general agents and branch 
offices. Mr. Bartlett was unrelenting in 
his opposition to all sections stating 
specifically what percentages of pre- 
mium income shall be paid to local, gen- 
eral, special and regional agents. How- 
ever, he did favor the following from 
Section 5, dealing with Total Production 
Cost: “The total expenditures of any 
company for acquisition and field super- 
vision cost, irrespective of the manner 
in which these items may be distributed 
or the classes of agents to which they 
may be paid, shall in no event exceed 
the following percentages of gross paid 
premiums,” ete. Mr. Bartlett called that 


statement inconsistent with the remain- 
der of the report. 


After complimenting the companies 


on their spirit in getting together, T. E. 
Braniff, the live-wire general agent from 
Oklahoma City, and representing cas- 
ualty agents, opened fire on Section 7, 
dealing with the appointment and re- 
muneration of regional agents. He char- 
acterized the granting of an extra 244% 
commission as a field supervision allow- 
ance to regional agents as nothing but 
the old bonus plan under a new cloak. 
This excess brings commissions up to 
174%2% and 20%. 

The regional agent section was put 
in, Mr. Butler interrupted to say, to en- 
able direct reporting companies to sub- 
scribe to the agreement. 

Mr. Braniff also complained that the 
direct reporting companies are not 
supervised as to home office acquisition 
expenses. He said they were hidden in 
general overhead costs. His suggestion 
was to confine the 24%% allowed to 
regional agents to workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance only. W. G. Wilson, 
of Cleveland, and general agent for the 
Aetna, supported Mr. Braniff’s stand. 
In his estimation the meeting of com- 
panies was designed to do away with 
the bonus system, but actually the evil 
was retained in the creation of regional 
agents, 

“Tom” Moffat, representing the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
supported regional and general agents 
for their service rendered in large com- 
munities. There was considerable talk 
ugainst the general agent as an un- 
necessary intermediary in the writing 
of new business, but his position was 
strongly upheld by Mr. Butler. The 
president of the Travelers praised the 
general agent for his ability to assist 
in the classifying and rating of compli- 
cated risks, especially workmen’s com- 
pensation schedules, where expert 
knowledge beyond that usually acquired 
by local agents, was necessary. After 
Mr. Butler had concluded his defense 
of the report and general agents, the 
meeting adjourned, 

When the report was acted upon the 
following afternoon by the convention 
Superintendent Stoddard stated that the 
report would not cover the situation as 
it affected New York City brokers, but 
that further hearings would be held on 
that matter, as the situation was purely 
local and not proper subject matter for 
the commissioners’ convention. He also 
remarked that the agreement among 
the companies on the report following 
the final conference was almost unani- 
mous in favor. 





Dr. A. D. Risteen, director of techni- 
cal research of The Travelers, was one 
of the principal speakers at the joint 
meeting of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers and the Ameri- 
can Society of Safety Engineers in New 
York City last week. His topic was 
“Safety Engineering As Applied to the 
Compression of Gases.” Dr. Risteen was 
one of the pioneer safety experts in the 
country and during the dozen years he 
has been with The Travelers has pro- 
duced many publications which have 


— their way to the top in the safety 
field 
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BROKERS CASUALTY HEARING 





Stoddard Calls Meeting for This After- 
noon to Hear Complaints Against 
Cuts in Commissions 

Superintendent Stoddard has invited 
the brokers of New York City to meet 
with him this afternoon at 2:30 at the 
local offices of the Insurance Depart- 
ment to confer upon the question of 
casualty acquisition costs. The problem 
as affects brokers here is not a settled 
issue, the insurance commissioners at 
their convention last week having de- 
cided to leave a settlement of the local 


problem to Colonel Stoddard alone. 
Brokers have complained, and with 
some force, against the reduction in 


commission allowance on certain Classes 
of casualty risks, particularly burglary 
policies. 

The superintendent today is open- 
minded on the subject and will listen 
to the pleas of all those interested in 
asking for a change in the present plan 
or for its strict maintenance. It be- 
comes operative February 1 of next 
year. The brokers contend that cuts 
in commissions allowed them will ruin 
their profits and render the writing of 
many casualty risks decidedly unprofit- 
able. Whether they will succeed in 
securing an amendment to the casualty 
acquisition report as it now stands is 
still a conjecture, not to be decided 
until after the superintendent has 
weighed carefully all arguments that 
will be presented this afternoon. 





TO INCREASE CAPITAL 

The directors of the National Surety 
Company at a special meeting Tuesday 
voted to recommend to stockholders to 
increase the company’s capital from 
$7,000,000 to $10,000,000 for the purpose 
of distributing a $3,000,000 stock divi- 
dend to stockholders of record Decem- 
ber 29, 1922. A meeting of stockholders 
to act on the recommendation has been 
called for December 28. 

The position of the company when 
the dividend has been issued will be 
approximately: Capital, $10,000,000; 
total assets, over $30,000,000; net sur- 
plus of about $5,000,000 and a surplus 
to bondholders of $15,000,000, giving it 
a qualifying power on any one bond of 
$1,500,000 net. Its gross premium writ- 
ings will probably exceed $23,000,000. 
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THE ROMANCE OF CASUALTY 





H. W. Ives Tells of Adventure and Fas- 
cination of Engaging in Young 
Branch of Insurance 





Henry Swift Ives, of the Casualty In- 
formation Clearing House, spoke Tues- 
day morning before the class in insur- 
ance of the department of economics, 
University of South Carolina, at Colum- 
bia, S. C., on the subject of casualty 
insurance. Among other things he said: 

“I do not want to detract from the 
magnificent accomplishments of those 
who have developed life, fire and ma- 
rine insurance to their present state of 
perfection. They have done a service 
to the world which never can be for- 
gotten. The system of indemnity and 
protection which they have built up is 
one of the most precious and beneficent 
heritages of civilization. No man who 
considers entering the business of in- 
surance can go wrong by joining him- 
self with these great institutions. They 
have mapped the way for a career of 
service almost unparalleled in the wide 
scope of modern business. But as I 
have pointed out, if you want to taste 
adventure and enjoy a spirited combat, 
in addition to performing a valuable 
service, the casualty insurance business 
opens up a field which is almost limit- 
less in extent.” 

Tuesday evening Mr. Ives addressed 
a joint meeting at Columbia of the Local 
Insurance Board, the Wholesale Mer- 
chants Association and the Retail Mer- 
chants Association. 





D. N. JONES TELLS OF TRIP 

Dean Neville Jones, who recently re- 
turned from his trip from Europe, was 
a guest of the Fidelity & Deposit, and 
describes his experiences to members of 
the agency force of the T. E. Braniff 
Company in part as follows: 

“We saw the battle fields and cha- 
teaux district of France in big automo- 
biles with special guide. Every moment 
has been a new and educational sensa- 
tion. I had a liquid acquaintance with 
the best known thing in Europe, ‘the 
American bar,’ and drank champagne 
in Germany at two bits a bottle. Had 
a snow ball battle on the‘top of Mt. 


Pilatus at Lucerne, Switzerland, and 
lived through the wild scramble for 


first-class accommodations on a railway 
coach in Italy, which is worse than a 
world’s series ball game. It’s wonder- 
ful, unique, great, but, believe me, boys, 
there’s no place like the good old 
Us. Ay 





ACCOUNTANTS MEET 
The Insurance Accountants’ Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting yesterday 
afternoon at the New York Board 
rooms. Officers were elected as follows: 
President, A. H. Wightman, Hartford 
Fire; vice-president, L. H. Eckhardt, 
North British & Mercantile; second vice- 
president, H. L. Hilton, National of 


Hartford; secretary; G. S. Tipson, 
Niagara; treasurer, F. W. Maasen, 
Royal. 
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N. Y. Brokers Protest 
Casualty Cost Report 


WILL INJURE EXPERT SERVICE 


Tell Stoddard That Discrimination in 
Favor of Agents Exists; Further 
Hearings to Be Held 


Behind the decision of the insurance 
commissioners at their convention last 
week at the Astor to leave to Superin- 
tendent Stoddard the settlement of the 
brokerage dispute in New York City 
over the report of the casualty com- 
panies on acquisition costs, lies a letter 
written to Colonel Stoddard by Henry 
Depew, president of the Fire, Marine & 
Liability Brokers’ Association. In this 
communication the writer protests vehe- 
mently against the treatment accorded 
to local brokers in the acquisition cost 
report submitted to the commissioners. 
The brokers are absolutely opposed to 
any reductions in their authorized com- 
missions and claim that the reduction is 
rank discrimination in favor of agents 
by allowing the latter advantageous 
items of expense in addition to regular 
commissions. 

Mr. Depew’s letter is a forceful pres- 
entation of the brokers’ position in New 
York City. It evidently will carry defl- 
nite weight in the superintendents 
mind for he has given notice that there 
will be further hearings with the cas- 
ualty company representatives in an 
effort to restore harmony between the 
brokers and companies. The brokerage 
viewpoint is set forth clearly in the fol- 
lowing letter from Mr. Depew: 

A careful analysis of the “Report of 
the Proceedings of the Conference of 
Stock Casualty and Surety Companies” 
reveals the following facts: 

Following your demand that the cas- 
ualty and surety companies clean house 
and eliminate excessive, secret and dis- 
criminatory commissions and bonuses 
and other abuses, a number of meet- 
ings were held, supposedly, to carry 
out this purpose. 

Instead of meeting your requirements 
the outstanding features of the report 
are: 

A very evident attempt on the part 
of certain companies to make the rules 
and allowances for “acquisition costs” 
and “field supervision costs” fit in with 
their own pet methods of obtatming their 
business, as larzely as possible, througn 
“agents” of all kinds. 

Grossly unfair discrimination against 
brokers in favor of agents, apparently 
in furtherance of an expressed desire 
on the part of certain companies to 
drive the brokers out of business, and 
lack of sufficient backbone on the part 
of officials of the companies which ob- 
tain their business Jargely through 
brokers to stand up for the brokers’ 
rights and their own best interests. 

When the meeting opened we asked 
to be allowed to sit in with the com- 
mittees and to he present at the meet- 
ings on the ground that we could be 
of material assistance in shaping un 
the situation and that as we were all 
in the business together and vitally 
interested in the outcome—companies, 
agents and brokers, no line of demarca- 
tion should be drawn. We were merely 
permitted, however. to state our views 
on and objections to, the nroposal. to 
the committee; later at a full meeting 
of the officials and again at the end of 
the Conference after we had learned, 
despite the veil of secrecy surrounding 
the deliberations, that our objections 
had been given no consideration. When 
the report was finally published we 


could readily understand why we were 
not allowed to assist in shaping it. 
To Illustrate: 


Agencies are divided into the following class- 
es and remunerated as follows: 


remove or decrease the hazards of cas- 
ualty or fire, thereby promoting safety 
and reducing the loss of life, injuries, 
fires, etc., and consequently the loss 





F ooncpaiag Agents, which term embraces Branch 
otnices: 

183 allowed to each Company plus 17 general 
in special cities and three for burglary in Los 
Angeles. 

About 44 companies doing multiple lines 8800, 
plus special lines, a total of at least 10,000 
General Agents of Branch Offices allowed. 


Regional Agents 


Each company may have 334 or a total of 
over 15,000. 


Supervising Special Agents 
5 for each company. No new ones to be ap- 


pointed after effective date of these rules. 
Local Agents 
Agents 
Office 


Agents) eS 
Number unlimited. 


Agents (heretofore called Special 


Brokers 


Borough Agencies or Borough Branch Offices 
in New York City. 
5 for each company or 220 to 250 


Regular Commissions (called Acquisition Cost) 
plus Field Supervision Cost 5%, 744% cr 10% 
(coal mining 214% to 5%) plus expenditures 
actually made in good faith for adjustment of 
claims, the making of inspections and payroll 
audits, 

Note:—This can be made to cover a multitude 
of things. 


Regular Commissions plus 244% extra 
ote:— 
Regional Agents may or may not have some 
territory to supervise but are allowed the supe- 


vision allowance of 24% in addition to the 
brokerage. 


Regular commissions plus 2%% extra on all 
business secured from brokers, plus rent, clerk 
hire, telephone, postage, etc. 


Same as broker 
Same as broker 


Regular commissions plus office quarters with- 
out charge for rent in any Home Office, General 
Agency or Branch Office, clerical assistance, the 
use of telephone and postage and in addition 
may be designated as a Regional Agent. 


Regular commissions only—with no allowance 
for rent, clerk hire, telephone or postage. 


Regular commissions plus 5% for field super- 
vision, or the full allowance for Field Super- 
vision for General Agents or Branch offices if 
the Borough Agent incurs all of the field super- 
vision expenses 





Thus it is shown that provision is 
made in this plan, which is supposea 
to reduce so-called acquisition costs for 
the creation of a vast horde of new 
agents on a basis of remuneration great- 
ly in excess of that paid to brokers. 

The agent, on business written for 
others, is allowed the commission paid, 
the full supervision cost and allowance 
for adjustment of claims, making of 
inspections and payroll audits. On di- 
rect lines he gets all of it. 


High Cost of Brokerage 

The broker, who is equipped to give 
real service is obliged to have large 
offices at high rent to house the differ- 
ent departments and expensive and ex- 
tensive equipment; he spends thousands 
of dollars a year for stationery and 
supplies, for telephones and postage 
and tens and even hundreds of thou- 
sands for employes and other expenses. 

Because of the fact that present con- 
ditions require the partners or execu- 
tives to devote most of their time to 
the problems of management, including 
study of the rules, policy forms, etc., 
which are constantly changing, but littie 
of their time can be devoted to acquisi- 
tion of business and it is therefore 
necessary to employ producers to aug- 
ment their own efforts and these pro- 
ducers expect from 1-3 to 1-2 of the 
commissions. It is also necessary to 
have high priced engineers and sur- 
veyors with the necessary staff of as- 
sistants, to analyze rate schedules, make 
inspections and check up to see if they 
are properly applied; instruct the as- 
sured regarding changes necessary to 


ratio for the companies and the cost of 
insurance for the assured. 

This is one of the most important 
services rendered by the brokers and 
many errors in application of the schea- 
ules, classification and rates are dis- 
covered. This service is furnished free 
to the agents by the companies and 
some brokers accept it, but most of us 
find it necessary to have our own rate 
schedule departments to give good 
service. 

It is also necessary to have a loss 
adjustment department to handle 
claims; even compensation claims, in a 
large portion of the cases, requiring 
instructions and assistance to the as- 
sured. 


The companies should handle claims directly 
with the assured in a satisfactory manner but 
they do not do it and frequently, if not usually 
the companies” adiustere exasperate the assured 
to such an extent that it required all of the 
knowledge and diplomacy of the broker to 
straighten things out. Of course, very fre- 
quently the assured is unreasonable so that the 
assistance benefits both company and assured. 

The broker works on a large number of cases 
showing what can be done to reduce hazards 
and improve conditions. This work is a great 
benefit to the public and the insurance com- 
panies but a great proportion of the time and 
money expended is a loss as far as the broker 
is personally concerned as he obtains the busi- 
ness in only a smal] percentage of cases. 

He explains policy conditions and the neces- 
sity of the coverage and when he does secure 
the order it is brought to the company on an 
application with the required information (if 
the broker is a capable one) and the policy is 
written, but often with errors requiring cor- 
rection. It has to be put through the records 
of the broker, delivered and later on, often 
after several efforts, the premium collected. 

The premiums are collected one by one, here 
and there, but turned over to the company in 
bulk and often advanced by the broker if un- 
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able to collect before payment is due. During 
the period of the policy changes are often 
necessary and this feature required another 
department—the endorsement department—which 


entails a great expense as well as loss to the 
broker. 


To change the old couplet— 

A man’s work is from sun to sun 
But a broker’s work is never done. 

In addition to this, in the event of error on 
the part of broker, or on the part of the com- 
pany and not discovered by the broker, a 
heavy financial responsibility rests upon the 
broker (the representative of the assured) which 
does not rest upon the agent, because of the 
fact that he is the agent of the company. The 
agent has the policies of his own company only 
to study but because casualty policies, other 
than compensation policies are not standard, 
the broker has to keep watching and studying 
the policies of ali companies which can be 
and are changed without notice. 

Only recently a liability policy covering a 
rivate house including elevator which was used 

i, no one but servants and by them occasion- 
ally only, was returned to the writer by the 
assured because the coverage of the servants 
on the elevator was not included as it had 
been Fr vege The company finally ex- 
plained that they had four different forms and 
the clerk used the wrong form. We lost the 
policy but used up a good deal of time in 
investigation and explanation, for which the 
company did not reimburse us. 

In another case the writer accidentally dis- 
covered that a companv had changed the time 
for filing proofs of loss under burglary poli- 
cies, but no notice of this had been given. 

Small Profit of Brokers 

The service given by the large well 
equipped brokerage office is as great 
as if not greater than, that of a general 
agent and greuter than that of any other 
agent; but while the agent gets his 
full acquisition allowance, and all of 
the other allowances outlined above, 
the broker has to pay for everything 
out of the so-called acquisition allow- 
ance only, and by the time his ex- 
penses are paid there is very little 
profit left even under present sched- 
ules; about 1 8-10% of 3% on the net 
turnover of most large offices—with 
an average of about 214% these figures 
not including profits or drawing ac- 
counts of partners, or salaries of pro- 
prietor officers or corporations. 

In addition to this a considerable por- 
tion of our business is handled without 
profit and a vast number of small poli- 
cies are handled at a loss but we must 
handle them and it is to the interest 
of the public in general that we do. 

While commissions on large policies 
are considerable they are necessary to 
enable us to conduct our business and 
in that we are not different from many 
lines of business in which the large 
sales carry the small. The merchant 
can handle a large sale at very little 
more co.t than a small one (aside from 
compensation of salesman) but no one 
questions his right to the greater profit. 

The doctor charges hundreds or thou- 
sands for an operation which only takes 
the time of a few office calls. 

In fact insurance brokerage is the 
only business where so much is ex- 
pected for so little and where the hana 
of the caller is always against the pro- 
ducer. 

All of these discriminations in favor 
of the agents are bad enough but when 
you think of “Office Agents” being pala 
the same commissions that are paid to 
brokers and in addition are furnished 
with office space, clerical service, tele- 
phones and postage the iniquity and 
unfairness of this whole proposition is 
thrown upon the screen and the com- 
panies are condemned by their own 
scheme. 

If the brokers can run their offices, 
give their service and make a profit on 
the commissions only, the agents cau 
do the same. 

If the agents can do it, what right 
have the companies to pay them any 
more? 

If they cannot do it, the brokers 
cannot and then what right have tne 
companies to pay the brokers less than 
the agents? 

When the Emmett ruling on acquisi- 
tion cost was made it was before the 
war and based upon the cost of con- 
ducting business and living at that time. 
Since then everything has changed. Our 
office expenses and salaries have dou- 
bled, our living expenses have doubled 
and we are tremendously taxed on what 
we have left. 


Recent Proposed Reduction 
Salaries of officers and clerks of the 
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insurance companies have been greatly 
increased. Salaries, wages and profits 
in all other industries have been in- 
creased to keep pace with increasing 
costs (and have not yet been appre- 
ciably reduced) with poorer service 
given in return. The only ones not 
increased were the brokers and now 
the companies actually propose to re- 
duce us if they can put it over. 

The offer of compromise conveyed by 
Mr. Huntsman was made (against my 
personal judgment and wishes) in re- 
sponse to an earnest appeal from Mr. 
Butler of the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany to get together, with the state- 
ment that he felt that a fair offer would 
be accepted. 

When submitted Mr. Butler stated 
that he thought it eminently fair and 
would do all he could to have it ac 
cepted. It was not accepted and is 
therefore withdrawn and after fuller 
study of the plan we demand of the 
companies that.we shall be put upon 
a basis equal to that of the agents. 

As a further indication of the differ- 
ence in the attitude of the companies 
toward their agents and the brokers 
and their lack of fairness toward the 
latter, I can cite the report of tne 
surety companies just completed: 

[ am informed that in New York City 
each company may have 

A branch office 

A brokers branch office 

An additional branch office 

A general agent or branch in each 
borough and 

5 borough agents in addition in New 
York City. 

All at 30% commission. 

As many agents as they want at 25% 
commission plus free office space, cler- 
ical help, ete. 

But 
Brokers are to receive 15% and 
nothing more. 

When you realize that all bonds have 
to be written by the company, further 
comment is unnecessary. 


An examination of reports shows a 


wide variation in the total expense ratio 
of the different companies, running from 
37.9 to 50% with even lower or higher 
ratios for some-tcompanies which do not 
write all lines. 

You, Mr. Superintendent, found glar- 
ing inconsistencies in acquisition costs 
and other expenses of different com- 
panies and it was this which led to your 
action. Do the companies for one 
moment think that they can impress 
you wéth the idea that the reduction 
of brokers commissions as proposed 
will correct the evils or hold the as- 
sured. We know that it is not your 
desire to cripple the service given to 
the public by the brokers and ultimate- 
ly drive them out of business, with the 
result that the assured would be forced 
to go to the companies and take what 
they were willing to give—the brokers 
being the ones who represent and safe- 
guard the policyholders. 

if a man. were involved in a law suit 
would he be willing to be represented 
by the lawyer of his opponent? 

If not would he be willing to be 
represented by the agents of the com- 
panies in dealing with his technical and 
complicated insurance problems? 

You know what the result would be 
and everyone knows that it is the con- 
stant activity of the high grade, thor- 
oughly trained brokers which has im- 
proved policy contracts, conditions and 
rates for the assured. 

Extravagance is rife in many com. 
panies and great savings could be ef- 
fected. Longer hours could obtain, as 
they do in brokers’ offices, and if this 
were done and clerks compelled to give 
a day’s work for a day’s pay, a great 
reduction in number of employes could 
be made. 

How Savings Are Effected 
The writer had the pleasure of showing the 
casualty companies where a saving, which for 
the entire country, would run into millions of 
dollars and business be more. stabilized, by the 
use of renewal certificates instead of the is- 
suance of renewal policies and this is only one 


of the many ways in which savings could be 
effected 


With all of these conditions existing the com- 


panies have still been able to pile up enormous 
surpluses which are now being distributed in 
many cases, in the shape of large stock divi- 
dends and the attempt of the companies to 
cut down the commissions of the brokers is a 
smoke screen to fool the public and save them- 
selves. 

We are the representatives of the assured, 
protecting their interests and always working 
to improve conditions. Millions are being spent 
to reduce the waste from fires and accidents 
and to conserve life and property. Companies 
are being formed to make surveys and_ sug- 
gest improvements, for which service a charge 
is made. The greatest work along these lines 
has been done and is being done by the 
insurance brokers. By their constant study and 
work upon this problem vast sums have been 
saved that would otherwise have been added 
to the ash hean and the prevention of accident 
and saving of life through having buildings 
and machinery made safe has prevented an in- 
finite amount of suffering and misery. These 
benefits have been nation-wide. The public 
have gotten the benefit through reduced cost 
of insurance in addition to other greater bene- 
jits. The insurance companies have gotten the 
benefit through reduced losses. 

We have borne all the expense of this work 
out of our very moderate commissions, with the 
least profit to ourselves because, while we do 
obtain a certain amount of new business, every 
time we reduce a hazard, and consequently a 
rate, we reduce our income. 

If the commissions are reduced we will be 
forced to curtail or eliminate this service—a 
great detriment to the public and the companies. 
More losses will occur. More people will be 
killed and injured. 

Do the people want to lose this service so 
that they can save a few pennies or a few 
dollars on their policies? Do the companies 
want to save on commissions and lose this 
service? I say nol! emphatically no! because 
in the final analysis both would lose from the 
increase in losses which would result in higher 
rates. 

The increase in the activities of the Bureaus, 
the constant changes in rates, rules and poli- 
cy conditions. the lack of standard policies 
(which should be immediately corrected by 
legislative enactment) have all placed upon 
the shoulders of the brokers an almost unbear- 
able burden even at present rates of compensa- 
tion. If the companies wish to run the business 
in this way they must pay adequate commis- 
sions. 


The brokers join with the Department 
in the elimination of special deals ana 
wrong methods which had crept into 
the business, which we understand, was 
what you had in mind, but we again 
wish to repeat that we are absolutely 
opposed to reduction of our authorized 
commissions in which attitude we know 
we will have your support because 


1—The change would not decrease the 
objectionable acquisition costs such as 
waste, extravagant expense, abnormal 
salaries. 

2—The contemplated small public 
benefit would be outweighed by the 
positive injury of depriving the public 
of the full services of the legitimate 
brokers. 

3—It is absolute discrimination in 
favor of the agent as against the broker. 
It would cripple the service of the 
broker so that, in effect, a large part of 
the competition among companies would 
be eliminated. 

Finally—It is camouflaged, it is dis- 
criminatory, it is against good public 
service and therefore un-American. 





B. A. RUFFIN MAKING HEADWAY 

Although operating only a few weeks, 
the Insurance Guaranty Corporation, 
recently organized brokerage agency of 
Richmond, Va., has secured contracts 
for the entire business of more than 
fifty business firms in that city repre- 
senting property values of between four 
and five million dollars, according to 
Ben A. Ruffin, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager. Mr. Ruffin was formerly 
with the General Accident here. So 
far, all insurance handled has been 
placed through non-board agencies in 
Richmond, owing to a disposition on the 
part of members of the Richmond Fire 
{nsurance Exchange not to cater to the 
business, Mr. Ruffin says. There are 
thirty-one agencies in the Exchange and 
twenty-five on the outside. The entire 
membership of that body, it will be 
recalled, recently carried full page ad- 
vertisements in the Richmond papers 
with a view of offsetting the claims be- 
ing made by the Insurers Guaranty Cor- 
poration to the effect that it was cap- 
able of giving service far superior 
that of the agents, and it is understood 
that this rather tended to accentuate 
the situation. 
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Federation Expects 
Radical Onslaught 


FEELING AT CONVENTION HERE 








Many States Ready to Introduce Ohio 
Monopolistic Plan; Labor Against 
Private Insurers 





Coming fights against the inroads of 
state insurance were the principal topic 
under discussion at the annual meeting 
last week at the Hotel Astor of the In- 
surance Federation of America. Vari- 
ous officers broached the subject in 
their reports and secretaries of state 
federations outlined the dangers that 
face private insurance carriers when the 
Legislatures of about forty-four states 
meet next year and ‘become the battle 
ground for attempts to push through 
monopolistic state insurance bills for 
various casualty lines, principally work- 
men’s compensation coverage. 

Mr. Powers confined his address to a 
few brief remarks, the real review of 
the Federation’s activities being pre- 
sented by Secretary John T. Hutchin- 
son, of Detroit, whose report, in part, 
follows: 

“The Fitzgerald measure is still pend- 
ing, and with the new Congress, unless 
a sane bill is passed before the end of 
the present session, we can expect a 
still harder battle at Washington not 
only with reference to this particular 
piece of legislation but others as well 
affecting the entire country. 

“Agitation for farm credit facilities 
will bring the Kenyon-McFadden bill, 
with its multinle League of Insurance, 
to the front. Discord among the propo- 
nents of liberal credits for the farming 
business may halt the progress of this 
bill. But, if it should pass, our national 
government will write all lines of insur- 
ance upon a nation-wide basis. 

“Investigation into the subject of crop 
insurance by a committee of the United 
States Senate is now under way. It is 
not expected that a federal fund will be 
recommended for this purpose, two pro- 
posals along this line having been de- 
feated in the last session of the present 
Congress. The subject demands, how- 
ever, the closest attention. 

“The make-up of the new Senate and 
House which will take up the reins at 
the beginning of the Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress indicates the coming of a wave of 
radical legislation. Those in the upper 
house constituting the so-called farm 
bloc are expected to align with them- 
selves such new Senators as Shipstead 
of Minnesota; Frazier, of North Dakota; 
Dill, of Washington; Howell, of Ne- 
braska; Wheeler, of Montana, and 
Brookhart, of Iowa. Those from Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, Montana and Wash- 
ington were non-partisan league candi- 
dates. Howell is a manager of muni- 
cipally owned utilities in Nebraska. 
Then there is Michigan’s new Senator, 
Couzens, sponsor and guiding spirit in 
Detroit’s municipally owned street rail- 
way system. What position Senator 
Couzens will take with reference to 
‘more government in business’ is a ques- 
tion. 

“Speaking further of the Non-Partisan 
League movement, ever since 1915 the 
insurance men of the country have been 
warned, by the Insurance Federation of 
America, of the menace of the Non-Par- 
tisan League. The western insurance 
man has been appreciative of the dan- 
ger; the eastern insurance man has 
been somewhat skeptical of the lasting 
quality of the non-partisan movement. 
After the election of November 7, can 
there be any doubt as to the danger 
inherent in this movement of organized 
Socialists? The movement is an active 
force in the following states: North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Montana, Washington, Oregon, 
California, Colorado, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas. Allied with other 
radical organizations, the Non-Partisan 
League can conceivably hold the bal- 
ance of power in the Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress. It will, without question, be a 


dominating influence in several West- - 


ern Legislatures and may be able to 
dictate the insurance and other legisla- 
tion in two or three states. 

“In the House of Representatives, 
with the addition of 156 Congressmen 
elected by labor, according to Mr. Gom- 
pers, and with what other known gov- 
ernment ownership advocates that were 
elected in November, and those _ re- 
elected whose attitude is well known, 
the Socialistic element has reason to 
expect favorable consideration of any- 
thing it offers. however drastic it may 
be. ‘ 

“In a number of states, though a care- 
ful check has not yet been completed, 
the Legislatures are believed to be lean- 
ing heavily toward state insurance 
monopoly and for increased taxation of 
insurance and other corporations. Gov- 
ernors and other state officials newly 
elected in a dozen states are of the 
same type. Among these are the chief 
executives in Nebraska, Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas, New York, Colorado, Arizona and 
Ohio. 

“So, despite the sleepy song of the 
insurance man and in the face of the 
old philosophy that things travel in 
cycles, we believe that we have a huge 
task ahead of us and that not only is 
insurance in danger but business gen- 
erally as well. Life insurance _ par- 
ticularly, may I add, is in jeopardy. 
Farmer-Labor Legislatures and a far- 
mer Congress are believed to be plan- 
ning to gibbet life insurance companies, 
railroads, corporations and other pri- 
vate interests. These reform represen- 
tatives of the people in public life care 
not a whit if life insurance companies 
have invested a billion and a quarter 
of dollars in farm loans and a billion 
and a half in railroad securities. They 
are being led on by Socialists who would 
destroy every private dollar and set up 
a Sovietism. 

Unemployment Insurance 

“Labor, as now controlled in the 
Sixty-eighth Congress, can also be ex- 
pected, from present signs, to advocate 
a system of national relief for unem- 
ployment, with a federal insurance fund 
as the heart of the system. Sentiment 
for such legislation will be created in 
several states, prior to the opening of 
the next Congress, by the introduction 
of unemployment insurance bills in the 
Legislatures which go into action a 
month from today. 

“These men could well heed the words 
of Mussolini, head of the Italian Facisti, 
once a Socialist. He says: ‘We are 
done with government railways, govern- 
ment employment agencies, government 
insurance. We leave to the state its 
police powers, to protect honest citizens 
from robbers and criminals; we leave it 
the control of the schools, to train our 
coming generations; we leave it the 
army, to protect the territories of the 
fatherland inviolate, and we leave it 
the control of foreign policy.’ ” 

Donaldson on Advisory Plan 

Commissioner Donaldson of Pennsyl- 
vania was the chief speaker at the after- 
noon session of the Federation. He 
spoke on one of his favorite topics, the 
advisory board plan, the system that is 
working wonders in the anthracite state 
to bring insurance men, the public and 
the state department into closer har- 
mony. P 

States secretaries reported on the 
radical outlook in their individual terri- 
tories. The Massachusetts speaker finds 
labor out for blood, with an attempt this 
winter, in alignment with a group of 
professional politicians, to put through 
the Ohio plan of monopolistic state fund 
insurance for workmen’s compensation. 
Many manufacturers are in favor of self- 
insurance. In case the Legislature this 
year rejects the radical measures, there 
will be a popular referendum on them 
in 1924, 

From Wisconsin comes the news that 
an unemployment insurance measure 
may be passed and become compulsory. 
Moreover, efforts to put the Ohio plan in 
operation there will be made. 

“Jerry” F. Connor, of the New York 
State Federation and a close friend of 
Governor-elect “Al” Smith, spoke his 
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warning that the Ohio bill will be ad- 
vanced strongly here early in the com- 
ing session of the Legislature. The 
State Fund, he found, during an investi- 
gation held some years ago, was guilty 
of the only crookedness found with 
reference to the administration of work- 
men’s compensation insurance. Seven 
persons were subsequently indicted. 
The management of the Fund is the best 
argument against it, he said. 


J. W. Henry, for the Committee on 
Resolutions, read the following pro- 
posal, which, after some discussion, was 
passed by vote of members present: 

Whereas, the number of the state fed- 
erations have become so many and 
cover such a wide territory, extending 
from California to Maine, and from Can- 
ada to Mexico, and, 

Whereas, the object of the Federation 
is to cement the friendships between 
the several lines of insurance, and to 
present a solid front for the defense of 
our business, and, 

Whereas, it is vitally necessary that 
all state federations follow a uniform 
policy in their attitude on all questions; 
now, therefore, to co-ordinate the ac- 
tions of all the state federations, be it 

Resolved, first, That the general sec- 
retary of the Insurance Federation of 
America prepare and furnish to the sev- 
eral state federation secretaries proper 
blanks on which all proposed actions 
involving the endorsement or promotion 
of or opposition to any measure, or the 
expenditure of federation funds, may be 
reported to national headquarters, and 
through them acted upon by the Advis- 
ory Committee of the Insurance Federa- 
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tion of America. Said Advisory Com- 
mittee is to consider each question in 
its full relation to the whole field of 
insurance. 

Second, a state federation shall not 
support any legislative measure until 
after such measure shall have been ap- 
proved by the Advisory Committee of 
the Insurance Federation of America. 

Third, a state federation shall not op- 
pose any legislative measure other than 
one for the establishment or mainte- 
nance of state insurance until after such 
opposition shall have been approved by 
the Advisory Committee of the Insur- 
ance Federation of America. Before 
any action for or against any legislative 
measure shall be taken by any State 
Federation, a copy of the measure shall 
be, if possible, forwarded to the secre- 
tary of the Insurance Federation of 
America for the use of the Advisory 
Committee. 
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